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CHERIMOYA WINNING THE OAKS, IQII 


(Photograph by C. J. Waters, Epsom) 


The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 
XX.—MR. BRODRICK CLOETE 


Crimson, black and white sleeves ; black cap 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


“ CLOETE is a Dutchman, isn’t he ?” someone enquired at Epsom 
after Cherimoya had won the Oaks; for though the owner of the 
crimson, black and white sleeves, has been prominently connected 
with the Turf for a good many years, though, moreover, he lives at 
the historic Hare Park and owns the estate which includes a portion 
of the old Beacon Course, he cannot be described as an habitué of 
race meetings, and many frequenters do not. know him. Mr. 
Brodrick Cloete, however, is essentially English, and indeed claims 
an unbroken pedigree descending from Henry VII. and Robert III., 
King of Scotland, who died in 1406; so that if the genealogists who 
have worked out this tree are correct, seeing that these monarchs 
were themselves of long descent, the line goes back to a very remote 
period. It happened that Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s father. 
who died in 1870, was High Commissioner of Natal and Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Cape, and it is perhaps for this reason 
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that his son has come to be regarded by those who know no better 
as a Dutchman. 

It was in the year 1884 that the colours were first registered, 
though the name of Brodrick Cloete had appeared long prior to 
this in the publication which did duty for what we now call the 
“ Calendar,” his grandfather having been a prominent owner in his 
day. Luck attended the beginner. From a Mr. R. S. Evans, who 
was making some stir in racing circles at the time, Mr. Brodrick 
Cloete purchased a two-year-old, a daughter of Sterling and Cherry 
Duchess, named Cherry. She had only been out once, and that 
late in the season, at the Houghton Meeting, where she ran away 


HARE PARK, SIX MILE BOTTOM, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. BRODRICK CLOETE 


with the Cheveley Stakes. The race which followed, by-the-bye, 
was a now extinct event, the Feather Plate, which used to be run 
over the Cesarewitch course, and was notable for the fact that it 
was generally taken by a two-year-old who, as a rule, was good 
for nothing afterwards. Now young horses in their first season are 
not asked to gallop two miles and a quarter. 

Carrying the jacket of her new owner Cherry came out for the 
Kempton Park Grand Prize next season, early in May, and ridden 
by Fred Archer gave a stone and a two lengths beating to a colt 
called Doncaster Cup, ridden by Archer’s frequent opponent, Charles 
Wood. This was an excellent beginning and it was to be sustained. 
Cherry started for the Epsom Grand Prize, a race for three-year-olds 
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worth £4,000, and, favourite at 6 to 4, ridden by Fred Archer, beat 
Colonel Crewe-Read’s Kinsky by half a length. I well recollect the 
race. Joseph Cannon trained Kinsky, or at any rate had something 
to do with him, but I think he was actually the trainer. His brother 
Tom rode the colt, and Joseph did not regard the performance as 
up to the famous jockey’s usual high standard. A little chagrined, 
Joseph made some comment on the riding of the race which annoyed 
Tom so much that he retorted, ‘‘ You had better ride your horses 
yourself next time!” Joseph Cannon’s good temper is unquench- 
able. The kindly twinkle which had vanished for a moment 
returned to his eye as he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I should be very useful 
as a flat race jockey; I might be able to do about 11st. 10 Ib!” This 
was a long time ago—in May, 1884—but I vividly recall the incident. 
When Cherry ran again Tom Cannon had his revenge. The filly 
started at 5 to 4 for the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, Archer up, and 
the then ‘‘ Master of Danebury,” as it was the custom to call Tom 
Cannon, easily beat her on a colt called Bedouin belonging to Mr. 
Rupert Carrington, a cheerful sportsman whose suggestion of a 
menu for breakfast at a Newmarket Meeting amused me much as 
he propounded it to me one morning. “A bottle of champagne, 
two liqueurs of very old brandy, a big cigar, and a monkey on the 
favourite !”? That was the formula. 

Reminiscences are rather calling me away from my subject. 
Cherry, however, was allowed to walk over for the Knowsley Dinner 
Stakes at Liverpool, and wound up the season by failing in the 
Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster. She started at even money, to get 
no nearer than fourth to Lord Ellesmere’s Belinda, Sir John 
Willoughby’s Queen Adelaide—who had been a 5 to 2 favourite for 
the Derby—and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Damietta. 

Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s early experiences were distinctly pleasant, 
for Cherry was not his only winner. In the previous September, at 
Doncaster, he had given 700 guineas for a yearling, a son of Sterling 
and Casuistry, whom he named Paradox. John Porter was training 
the horses at Kingsclere, and as it was desirable that Paradox should 
have plenty of time he was not produced until the Middle Park 
Plate. What he had done at home prior to his arrival at Newmarket 
mav be guessed from the fact that he started favourite, or rather 
joint favourite with a filly called Cora, at 9 to 4, followed in the 
market by M. Lupin’s Xaintrailles, 7 to 1. There was a great race 
that year, but Melton showed his superiority, winning by half a 
length from the French colt to whom he was giving 7 ib, Paradox 
and Royal Hampton running a dead-heat for third place in front 
of Cora and Lonely so that this Middle Park included the winners 
of next season’s Two Thousand, Derby, Oaks and Leger. Paradox 
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did better in the Dewhurst. He had not yet been named and ran 
as the Casuistry colt, started second favourite at 2 to 1, and beat 
Cora very easily by three lengths, with Xaintrailles four lengths off 
in front of Lonely; and here, too, was the winner of next season’s 
One Thousand, the Duke of Westminster’s Farewell. 


THE HALL AT HARE PARK, SHOWING TROPHIES 


Paradox wintered satisfactorily, re-appearing in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, which was supposed to be a certainty, and he 
started at 3 to 1 on. He won, but not in the least in the manner 
suggested by the odds. It was indeed a desperate finish between 
Archer on Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s colt and Tom Cannon on Crafton, 
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a hopeless outsider whose price is returned as 200 to 7. If the two 
had been running a couple of yards apart, in all probability Crafton 
would have won. As it was, Paradox fairly bumped him out of it, 
and everyone thought that after what appeared to be an inevitable 
objection Lord Gerard’s colt would have got the race. But there 
was an alliance between Captain Machell, who managed Lord 
Gerard’s horses, and Archer. No objection was made, and for the 
matter of that there can be no doubt that the best horse won, 
though how he came so near to failure I cannot explain. 


VIEW OF HARE PARK FROM THE GARDEN 


It was a sensational Derby that year. Paradox had a following, 
despite the leading position in the market held by Melton, and a 
rumour was whispered about that Fred Webb, who was to ride 
Paradox, might not evince any great anxiety to beat the favourite. 
I have told this story before now, but in the circumstances must 
not omit relating how, whilst walking from the paddock back to the 
stand in order to take up a position to see the race, I came across Fred 
Webb on his way to find his mount. He had been grossly libelled. 
Always somewhat grim looking, there was an expression of extra 
sternness on his face as he stopped to speak to me. At the time I 
had not heard the malicious story and cheerily enquired, “‘ Are you 
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going to win ?’’—not, of course, asking a tip, for most people 
imagined that Melton could hardly be beaten, and I was one of them 
-—the betting was 15 to 8 Melton, 4 to 1 Xaintrailles, 6 to 1 Paradox, 
7 to 1 Crafton. My question was merely put for the sake of saying 
something. ‘I’m going to try! ” he answered, slashing his whip 
with an air of determination which struck me as curious. There 
have been some hard fights for the Derby: between Pretender and 
Pero Gomez, Bend Or and Robert the Devil, between St. Gatien and 
Harvester—the dead-heat—Minoru and Louviers; but there was 
never a more desperate one than between Archer on Melton and 


CHERRY TREE 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


Webb on Paradox, the head, as history records, being in favour of 
the former. 

. Happily for the son of Sterling and Casuistry, there was no 
Melton in the Grand Prix that year. Archer was the jockey in Paris 
and won easily by a length from Reluisant, the English Present 
Times third. Returning to England Paradox walked away with 
the Sussex Stakes, and in due course was entered for the Cambridge- 
shire. Those whose memories go back to 1885 will not have 
forgotten the fuss which arose about the scratching of Paradox for 
the big handicap of the Houghton Meeting. The facts are 
simple. In the late summer Mr. Brodrick Cloete had gone for an 
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expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and before sailing had 
instructed John Porter to put the horse into the Cambridgeshire 
but not to accept with him unless he got in under a certain weight. 
When the handicap was published the owner was still absent, and 
Paradox had some pounds more than the burden which he con- 
sidered a reasonably fair one. But the colt had been doing so well and 
seemed to John Porter to have so good a chance that the trainer, 
after much thought, decided to disregard the instructions he had 
received, imagining that when the owner heard his opinion he would 
be pleased that Paradox was left in; and he was backed. When 
Mr. Cloete returned to England he was, however, vexed to 
find that his orders had not been scrupulously obeyed, and imme- 
diately struck the colt out of the race. The plan of action he had 
devised was that if Paradox were overweighted in his opinion, he should 
run for the Champion Stakes and for the Free Handicap, both of which 
the colt won, the former with odds of 100 to 8 on him, from Duke of 
Richmond, who had been regarded as a worthy rival to St. Simon. 
In the Free Handicap Paradox had 9g st. 2 fb, but easily beat King 
Monmouth, Aveline and Ducat. His winnings of the year amounted 
to £7,352 in England and the Grand Prix, worth little more than 
a third of its present value, yielded £5,504—that is £12,856. 

Paradox ran no more, and in 1886 one bearer of the colours earned 
f101 17s. The total next year was again one race, taken by Beaulieu, a 
son of Beauclerc, purchased from young Tom Jennings ; but the stake, 
the Queen’s Cup at Kempton Park, was worth {950. There is 
something instructive about the manner in which owners come 
prominently to the front and drop back into obscurity. In 1888, 
as also in 1889, Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s name is missing from the winning 
list; but in 1890 the colours were carried by a good filly. Cereza, 
was a daughter of Petrarch and Cherry, who was to do even better 
than her dam had done. Her appearance was delayed until the 
Hurstbourne Stakes at Stockbridge, which enabled her to show 
her quality though it did not prove remunerative, for after she had 
won easily, ridden by T. Loates, she was disqualified, the race being 
awarded to Colonel North’s Sir Frederick Roberts, who had started 
favourite at 7 to 4. At the Leicester Summer Meeting at this period ~ 
there was a {2,000 race called the Zetland Plate, and this Cereza 
carried off, starting at 5 to 2 and easily beating M. Edmond Blanc’s 
La Boutade and the late Sir Robert Jardine’s Lady Primrose. Lord 
Durham’s Peter Flower had the better of her in the Mersey Foal 
Stakes at the Liverpool July, as it was expected he would have, 
for he started at 2 to 1 on. In the Badminton Foal Plate at 
Leicester in September Cereza was also beaten by Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s Phyllida, but the winner, who got home by a neck, had 9 Ib. 
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the best of the weights. After having been second in these two races 
she was second once more at the Newmarket First October, where 
M. Edmond Blanc’s Gouverneur, who was to make such a bold bid 
for the Derby next year, beat her three-parts of a length; Prince 
Soltykoff’s speedy horse Woolsthorpe four lengths behind her. 
For the One Thousand Guineas next season Mr. Douglas Baird’s 
Siphonia was supposed to be something like a good thing, and started 
at 2 to I, finishing third to Mr. Noel Fenwick’s Mimi, 7 to 1, who 
was to do such good service in the paddocks, and Sir Daniel Cooper’s 
Melody, 25 to 1; Cereza, 10 to I, some lengths away. Why she did 


THE DRAWING ROOM, HARE PARK 


not run for Mimi’s Oaks I forget, but she went to Ascot and carried 
off the Coronation Stakes from the favourite, Dorcas. At Sandown 
she met again her old opponent Peter Flower, and in the Electric 
Stakes he beat her out of a place, being followed home by Simonian 
—who has made a great name at the stud in France—and 
the Bend Or colt, Orion. Though she only won a single other 
race in three attempts Cereza proved herself to be a really good 
mare. In the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood she had to give the 
Baron de Rothschild’s Haute Saone no less a weight than 12 Ib., 
and this, of course, was beyond her. Odds of 5 to 2 were laid on 
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the French filly, but she only landed them by half a length. In the 
Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster the two met again, this time at even 
weights. Mimi was also in the race, giving the other two 4 lb. each 
—the fourth runner, Mopfair, scarcely counts. The three ran a 
great race home, Cereza winning by a short head, with Mimi another 
head behind Haute Sadne. In the Lowther Stakes at the Second 
October Meeting Cereza was set to give the four-year-old Blue Green 
6 lb. and the year, not counting sex allowance, and this was taxing 
her too heavily. As a four-year-old she was not a success, or perhaps 
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it should be said things did not go well with her. After running 
in the Lincolnshire Handicap she was not seen till the autumn, when 
she ran for the Leicestershire Royal Handicap, a £5,000 race which 
soon dropped out of the programme, and was this year taken by 
Mr. Hamar Bass’s Rusticus. Mr. Hamar Bass won few races, but 
when one of his horses did get its head in front it was generally for 
something valuable. Cereza was nowhere for the Duke of York 
Stakes at Kempton, won that season by Mr. J. Wingrove Smith’s 
Miss Dollar. One often hears of the great bargains that were made 
by the late Captain Machell. He also made some great mistakes, 
among them was getting rid of Miss Dayrell for £5 as a barren mare 
when she was in foal carrying Miss Dollar. It was as a six-year-old 
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that Miss Dollar won the Kempton race, then worth £5,000. She 
was erratic in her performances, but a really good mare when she 
chose to show it. Her owner had not intended to run her. He 
noticed, however, that Prince Hampton had been made favourite, 
and was convinced that his mare could beat that colt if she would do 
her best; so on the chance of her doing it he telegraphed to have 
her sent. Her trainer entertained so small an opinion of her that 
he did not attend to see her run. Mr. Wingrove Smith saddled her 
himself, backed her for £25 at the agreeable odds of 100 to 1, and 
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she scored from Sabra by a length and a half. Prince Hampton 
third, half a length away. The telegram which brought her was a 
happy inspiration. The stake was £4,440, and the bet made up the 
produce of victory to £6,940. 

Amongst successful wearers of the jacket I must not omit 
Unicorn, a son of Paradox, whose comparatively short period at the 
stud was on the whole disappointing. Unicorn, however, must 
count for something. It has always been Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s wise 
policy to give his horses plenty of time, and the Paradox— Wheatsheaf 
colt was not out till the July Stakes at Newmarket, when he was 
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a bad third to the Baron de Rothschild’s Beauharnais, 11 to 8 on. 
A bad or baddish third was again his place in the only other race he 
ran as a two-year-old, the International Breeders’ Two-Years-Old 
Stakes at Kempton Park. There he was expected to win, odds of 
6 to 4 were laid on him, but, ridden by Tom Cannon, he was beaten 
by Mr. A. Taylor’s Minuet and the Duke of Westminster’s Adieu. 
The fact was that Unicorn had an ugly temper. 

As a three-year-old Unicorn came out at Liverpool for the 
Union Jack Stakes, in which he was supposed to have a betting 
chance and started at 7 to 1. He beat several who were preferred, 
finishing third to the favourite, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s High 
Havens. At this time there was a boy in Marsh’s stable named 
Otto Madden, who has since been heard of on occasions. He looked 
after Unicorn, and with him the colt went kindly. Handicapped 
for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood almost at the bottom with 
6st. 2 lb., Unicorn was much fancied, though not such a good 
favourite as Euphony, Tostig, Reveille, and not a better favourite 
than Bumptious, he and Unicorn being on the same mark at 100 to 8. 
I remember taking a special interest in the race because, as it happened, 
on leaving the train at Drayton station, I met Mr. Brodrick Cloete, 
looking, as I was, for a conveyance up to the course, and we 
drove in a hansom together. The trust in Madden was not mis- 
placed. Unicorn won by half a length from Lord Bradford’s 
Cuttlestone, who was giving him 21 lb. it is true, but Cuttlestone 
had run fourth to Common for the Derby. His only other appear- 
ance was in the Leicestershire Royal Handicap, won for the second 
time by Mr. Hamar Bass’s Rusticus—to the dismay of the followers 
of Beckhampton, who regarded Victoricus as a good thing. I think 
there were two objections to the winner, one on the ground of a 
cross and another for wrong description. Rusticus was described 
as a chestnut and it was maintained that he was really a black. 
The stake was worth £5,347 Ios., and no doubt there was a big sum 
in bets hanging to it, so that the owner of the second thought it 
behoved him to do the best he could ; however, the winner got it. 
Behind the two were such good horses as Amphion, 5 years, 
10st. 7lb.; Révérend, 3 years, 8st. 12 lb.; Le Nord, etc.; and 
in spite of his weight Amphion was second favourite at 11 to 2. 
Unicorn only had 6 st. 12 ib., but of course there was no pretension 
that he was a good animal. He won nothing as a four-year-old, nor 
as a five. 

Mr. Brodrick Cloete has large estates in Mexico, which often 
necessitate his absence from England, and this may account for 
the fact that his name has often been missing from the List of 
Winning Owners. It was so for several years in the nineties, till in 
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1899 he won a little race again; and in 1goo Strike-a-Light, a 
daughter of Donovan and Fuse, came to the front. She was second 
to Sir Geoffrey for the Lincolnshire Handicap and took the Great 
Whitsuntide Handicap, worth £775, at Hurst Park. The following 
was a blank year again, however, as was 1902; 1903 found the 
colours once successful, and then followed more blank years. In 
1908 the owner narrowly missed a good stake with Quercus, who 
was only beaten a head for the Royal Stakes at Newbury, £1,150, 
by White Eagle ; Linacre, and the amazing Derby and Oaks winner, 


CHERIMOYA 
(Photograph by W. A, Rouch) 


Signorinetta, third and fourth. Quercus subsequently took a Plate 
at York. 

It should have been stated that in the autumn of 1885 Mr. 
Brodrick Cloete’s horses went from Kingsclere to Richard Marsh’s 
stable at Newmarket, and were there for sixteen years, till the 
autumn of 1901. He had meantime bought Hare Park, had made 
two gallops, one a mile and a half in length, the other two miles 
and a half, both forty yards wide, including, as remarked on a 
previous page, five furlongs of the Beacon course, and Charles 
Marsh, the son of Richard, was engaged as private trainer. What 
has lately brought the colours prominently into note is, of course, 
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the success of Cherimoya in the Oaks. Cherry Tree, a son of 
Hampton and Cherry, had been standing at Hare Park and had 
produced a number of winners, though he himself had no record 
as a racehorse, nor were his offspring, which included Quercus, 
Velvet, and Sycamore—the last-named won a {500 race at Bir- 
mingham—of very much account until Cherimoya appeared ; she 
being a daughter of Svelte, and so haif-sister to Velvet. A good 
deal was thought of her as a two-year-old, and she was_ being 
trained for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, the £5,000 race 
at Sandown. Unfortunately, a few days before the meeting, as she 
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THE FINISH FOR THE OAKS, IQII 
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was returning from exercise, a bird flew out of the hedge in front 
of her; she was frightened and jumped sideways, falling over a 
heap of stones which had been piled up for the purpose of mending 
the road. The result was a bad cut on her fetlock joint ; she had 
to be stopped in her work, and the wound took such a long time to 
heal that it was thought well to put her out of training for the year. 
All sorts of stories were told about a trial in which Cherimoya was 
supposed to have taken part, but they are absolutely apocryphal. 
Mr. Brodrick Cloete assures me that no one knew what the filly 
was when she started for the Oaks on the 2nd of last June. She had 
been going well in her work, however, it was hoped that she would 
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make a show, and as the fact has been already published there can 
be no harm in saying that, liking her looks, Richard Marsh backed 
her both ways at substantial odds. She is next to run, all being 
well, for the St. james’ Stakes at Kempton Park on the gth August, 
a race which she seems to have an excellent chance of winning, 
unless meanwhile Sobieski finds his form. So far as can be judged 
she is a good mare, for she won the Oaks very easily, though 


MUSHROOM 
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apparently she had little to beat, and Tootles, the second to her, 
made a poor show in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot. 

It will be remembered that on the day following the Oaks, at 
Kempton Park, Cherry King, a son of Cherry Tree and Fine Lady, 
easily won a Maiden Plate, it being also his first appearance. The 
first time this colt was galloped as a two-year-old he was beaten so 
far that his future seemed hopeless; he was, however, too big to 
come to hand and was consequently put by ,to give him a chance. 
There was an idea that he might stay, and it was arranged to train 
him for the Chester Cup, so that his running in that race 
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might enable the owner to find out something about 
Cherimoya’s chance for the Oaks. But bad luck attended the 
stable. A few days before the Chester Meeting Cherry King hit 
his shoulder against something in his box and lamed himself. 
Sycamore, the only other horse under Charles Marsh’s charge who 
could have been used to try Cherimoya, also fell lame. It is 
curious, therefore, that Cherry King should have been backed as 
he was—he was almost favourite, at 5 to 2, for the Kempton race 
—as nothing was known about him except that as a two-year-old 
he could have won nothing. Happily, there seems to be a future 
for the crimson, black and white sleeves, and the Hare Park sire, 
Cherry Tree, will not now be neglected. That Mr. Brodrick Cloete 
should have held a poor opinion of Mushroom, whom he bred, and 
should have let him go for a trifle of 90 guineas, must be an unending 
source of regret, for the horse has not only done big things, but 
looks like continuing to do them ; and then there are his prospects 
at the stud. 
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“THE ER-REL” 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


* THE back door, my man. There, round the corner.” The butler 
permitted his eyes, under their haughtily-drooping lids, to rest for 
a fraction of a second upon the shabbily-dressed person who had 
dared to ring his mistress’s front door bell, then they sought the 
far horizon, while he loftily indicated with his thumb the means of 
entrance for such visitors as this. 

The shabbily- dressed person’s weather-beaten countenance 
assumed an expression of exaggerated humility. ‘‘ Thank ye, sirr,” 
he murmured, touching his cap deferentially as he turned away. 
** Round the corner” the meek expression was replaced by one of 
intense enjoyment. “Fine, fine!” the old fellow chuckled, and 
gleefully rubbed his hands. 

He rapped with his knuckles on the kitchen door. ‘“ Will Lady 
Ponsonby-Smith be in, mem ?’’ he enquired, with great deference, of 
the crimson-faced cook who opened it. 

Mrs. Mills surveyed the shabbily-dressed person severely. “Er 
ladyship zs at ’ome,” she said, in dignified accents, “ but I ’ardly 
suppose as ’ow she can see you.” 

“°Deed I could harrdly expect it,’ murmured the man, 
dejectedly. 
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Mrs. Mills relented. ‘‘ You can wait in the servants’ ’all, while I 
henquire. This way . . . . What might your business be?” 
preparing to leave him. 

The man stood turning his cap in his hands. “‘ Oo, juist a little 
maitter aboot the Twelfth,” he mumbled, deprecatingly. 

The cook shook her head. ‘‘ Too late, my man. Hall the gillies 
are already engaged. Mr. MacTavish, the keeper, is employing 
’is own sons, hand ’is nephews.” 

“* The devil he is !”” muttered the man under his breath. Aloud : 
* Ay, ay? Bad luck for me, then. But mebbe if I could juist hev a 
wirrd wi’ her leddyship ?”’ he eyed Mrs. Mills, engagingly. 

“Well, I'll see wot hi can do for you,” and she left the shabbily- 
dressed person to his reflections. 

He had ample time for them. The clock above the mantelpiece 
ticked out the minutes forty-five times, still he waited humbly 
by the door. At last it opened, and a charming, youthful figure 
appeared. The shabbily-dressed person blinked his _ eyelids 
appreciatively. 

“T am so sorry,” said the young lady, in a voice as delightful as 
her appearance, “‘ but my aunt is rather pressed for time. She is 
just going out and has asked me to see you for her. Mrs. Mills tells 
me you have called about a gillie’s place ?” 

The old man eyed her keenly from under his shaggy brows. 
“Weel, no quite that,” he explained. ‘‘ The fac’ is, Mistress Mills 
wes a wee bit hasty, jumped to conclusions a little rapeedly. Asa 
maitter o’ fac’, I called principally to pay my respects to her leddy- 
ship . . . It’s a kind o’ custom here to bid newcomers welcome to 
the glen,” he concluded, apologetically. 

The girl flushed to the roots of her cloudy brown hair. 
“Oh, how kind of you!” she cried, “and what stupid, stupid 
people, ours are!” she stamped her little foot. ‘* Do come into the 
drawing-room and let me give you some tea. My,aunt will be sorry 
to have missed you. Do come—it will be so kind of you, for I am 
all alone.” 

As the man followed her along the passage and through the baize- 
covered door leading to the front part of the house, a small smile 
curled the lips beneath the ragged grey moustache. 

“ Bring tea at once.” As she passed into the room with her 
visitor she withered the butler with a glance. 

‘“* And how do ye think ye’ll like bein’ out in the wilds like this ? ” 
queried the caller as they seated themselves in the sepulchral apart- 
ment known as the “ dra-a-in’-room ” of the shooting lodge. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” The girl clasped her hands; through the 
open window her eyes sought the fair expanse of purple moor and 
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silver loch. “I have never in my life seen anything so beautiful.” 

The man’s keen gaze softened. “Humph!.. . . But ye'll 
no have menny neighbours, ah’m thinkin’ . . . Of coorse there’s 
yer landlord, Lord Banavie ”—again his eyelids narrowed. 

“Yes,” a faint colour rose to the young lady’s cheek. ‘‘ But I did 
not know that he was our landlord until I got here,” she added, 
almost as if in answer to some unseen accuser, and her dark-lashed 
grey eyes looked steadily into the sharp blue orbs of her visitor. 

Again he grunted. ‘Ay, ay, a queer, crusty auld chap he is. 
Best keep yer eyes open in yer dealin’s wi’ ‘the Er-rel’, as fowk 
hereabout call him.” 

“Indeed!” The word dropped from her lips like a pellet of 
ice, the grey eyes had become very cold. 

*“A terrible la-ad, too, the son,” pursued the old man, dis- 
regarding these danger signals. ‘ Faith, a fearfu’ scapegrace is 
Invergower——” 

With an abrupt movement the girl rose to her feet, the flush on 
her cheek had deepened to crimson, the light of war was in her eye. 
‘““T have never before heard a word to the discredit of Lord 
Invergower. A splendid soldier, a thorough gentleman——” 

‘*Mebbe ye’ll ken him yersel’ ?” queried the visitor, drily. 

The girl’s eyelids fell. ‘‘ A little,’ she murmured—and resumed 
her seat. 

** Aweel, aweel, we'll say nae mair aboot it then,” observed the 
old man, peaceably, ‘‘ and by great guid luck, here comes the tea.” 
* * * * * 

‘**T do not care to know people of that class.”” Lady Banavie’s 
delicately-cut nostrils quivered, the aigrette in the coils of her soft 
white hair trembled as she straightened her slender neck. 

‘“* My poor Phemie,” said her husband, pouring himself out a glass 
of port with great deliberation, ‘“‘ ye’re terribly behind the times ; 
ye’re a fair anachronism, my dear! Don’t ye know that in these 
days there’s only two classes: those that have the siller, and those 
that have nane ?. . . And ah’m thinkin’ that in the former cateegory 
our tenant, Sir Joseph Ponsonby-Smith, shines a bright, parteeklar 
star.” 

Lady Banavie helped herself to a peach. “It’s that girl!” she 
broke out, after a pregnant pause. 

Meaning the niece—and heiress? My dear Phemie, there’s 
some would be sayin’ that ye’re a verry fulish woman. But I would 
na go as far as that, mysel’—-I would only advise you to have a look 
at her before ye make up your mind.” 

“Of course she followed him up here,” said Lady Banavie, 
scornfully. 
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“Meaning Invergower? Weel, there again it’s my opeenion 
that ye’re wrong. I do not myself believe that she kent anything 
about the identity of her uncle’s landlord.” 

“What nonsense! And how do you know ?” 

“Weel,” the Er-rel began to chuckle, ‘‘ ’ve hed a most enter- 
taining afternoon! You see’’—his brow suddenly grew grave— 
“Tm not altogether satisfied wi’ that new keeper, MacTavish. 
There’s a saft, palaiverin’, butter-wadna-melt-in-yer-mouth look 
about him that by no means takes my fancy. The factor was an ass 
to engage him, that’s my opeenion. So I thought I would just call 
on my tenants an’ gie them a wirrd o’ warnin’; tell Sir Joseph to 
keep an eye on the fellow, and to engage his gillies an’ watchers 
himself. Too late for that, though—faith, MacTavish was owre 
sharp for me. However I called . . I suppose I do look a wee orra- 
like in my every-day claes ”—(‘‘ Scarecrow,” murmured his wife)— 
‘or mebbe it wes my villainous cast ’o countenance. Anyway, Sir 
Joseph’s gra-and English butler took me for a gangrel body, and it 
was wi’ great deeficulty that I wes admitted—to the servants’ hall. 
And there I waited for a solid three-quarters of an hour till the niece 
(Gad ! she’s a fine-looking girl ; Invergower’s not sic a fool as he looks, 
after all!) came and rescued me.” 

Forthwith, with great gusto, the Er-rel related the further 
happenings of the afternoon. 

At the close of the tale, his wife’s eye, which had 
softened over the girl’s gallant defence of her soldier son, again 
shone with a steely gleam. ‘The aunt knew, anyhow,” 
she said. 

‘** Ah—there I wouldna go so far as to contradict ye. But up till 
now I have not had the pleesure of making the acquaintance o’ Lady 
Ponsonby-Smith.” 

It was a pleasure that was not long deferred. The very next 
morning as Lady Ponsonby-Smith and her niece, Cicely, were 
standing at the door of the keeper’s cottage, in colloquy with 
MacTavish, a shabbily-dressed individual passed along the highroad 
which ran by the garden gate. 

Cicely bowed and smiled, MacTavish swept the bonnet from his 
head. 

“Who is that ?” asked Lady Ponsonby-Smith. 

“It’s the old gentleman who called yesterday.” 

“It will be the Er-rel, ma leddy.” 

Niece and keeper spoke simultaneously. 

“The Earl!” Lady Ponsonby-Smith’s jaw dropped. “Do 
you mean Lord Banavie ? ” 

“Chust that, ma leddy.” 
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For a moment or two Lady Ponsonby-Smith stood horror- 
stricken, then, turning on her heel, she walked swiftly back to the | 
lodge, and instantly gave her butler a month’s notice. 

Meanwhile the Er-rel had retraced his steps, and had joined 
Cicely as she closed the keeper’s gate behind her. 

*““ My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘ I am ashamed to look you in 
the face. You were so kind to me yesterday. Let me now explain 
to you my real object in calling ; perhaps you and I could lay our 
heads together over it—quietly. But just tell me first that you 
forgive my bad behaviour—the diel’s in a’ 0’ us Muirhills,” he broke 
off, ruefully scratching his head and relapsing into the broad Doric 
which it was his delight to assume, ** that no a single ane o’s can resist 
a guid joke!” 

This was strictly true; though the opinion held by the noble 
family of Muirhills as to what constituted a good joke sometimes 
differed considerably from the view taken by their neighbours. In 
the early days of Scottish history their grim originality of humour 
had more than once proved extremely disconcerting to their unhappy 
sovereigns, now it was the rules and conventions of society which 
reeled and staggered under their iconoclastic hands. 

Consequently when, a week later, on the morning of the Twelfth, 
the Er-rel casually announced to the members of his shooting-party 
assembled in the dining-room of the Castle, that instead of leading 
them forth to the fray he thought of ‘‘ takin’ a daunder wi’ his friend, 
Sir Joseph Ponsonby-Smith, over fis moor o’ Ardvalloch,” they 
merely elevated their eyebrows the fraction of an inch, and continued 
their breakfast unmoved. 

“A splendid idea that of yours, guv’nor,” cried Lord 
Invergower, entering the gunroom, a little later, in his father’s wake, 
*T think Pll come with you to Ardvalloch. Jim can look after our 
lot here all right.” 

The Hon. James, who had been diving into the dusty recesses 
of the cartridge cupboard, withdrew a shock head, plentifully festooned 
with cobwebs, and glared ferociously at the first-born. 

“Tl see you——”’ he began. 

The Er-rel brushed both aside. “ Invergower, ye’ll bide at hame. 
James, none o’ your profane swearing. It is a most despeecable 
habit, and ane which I’ll be double-dashed if I alloo in this house ! ” 

* * * * * 

“Of course, of course—only too delighted to have you, Lord 
Banavie. Here, keeper, you must re-arrange the guns ; his lordship 
will shoot with us . . . MacTavish will be in the seventh heaven,” 
Sir Joseph added sotto voce. 

‘““Ah’m sure he will be that,” said the Er-rel, grimly. 
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Sir Joseph hovered joyfully round his unexpected guest, his 
jolly, round countenance crimson with gratification. Not so that 
of MacTavish, which showed strangely white and patchy under its 
tan. He came slowly forward, forcing his stiff lips into a smile of 
humble welcome. 

* And what beat were you intending to take first ? ” enquired 
the Er-rel, calmly assuming command of the situation. 

** Weel, ma lord ”’ the keeper hesitated—“‘ round by the back 
of Clach Skurragh, I will be thinkin’, if yer lordship pleases, 
whateffer.” 

“Ay? Pretty stiff climbing for such a warm morning. Na, na, 
we'll begin wi’ the low moor by the loch. There’s a lot of birds 
there, to my certain knowledge.” 

MacTavish’s pale face turned a shade more ghastly. 

“The ladies are going to join us for luncheon at the Clachan 
Well, *broke in Sir Joseph, as his wife and niece came out upon the 
gravel-sweep. 

“That’s right,” cried the Er-rel, heartily. He made fitting 
response to his hostess’s effusive welcome, then wheeled round 
upon Cicely. ‘“ Ye’ve got them all right ?” he murmured, under his 
breath. 

“In the luncheon-cart,” she replied, in the same tone. 

They looked into each other’s eyes for a brief moment, then 
swiftly turned to the general company. 

“Ready cried the Er-rel, “‘ then off’s the word.” 

Through the fragrant birch-copse, by the edge of the cornfield, 
just yellowing for harvest, out upon the billowy expanse of 
moorland, trooped guns, gillies, dogs . . . And here Lord Banavie 
marshalled his forces in battle array. 

** Now for those birds o’ yours, MacTavish,” he cried, genially, 
“Jet Sir Joseph see that ye are a man o’ mettle!” 

The sickly smile which flitted spasmodically across the keeper’s 
wan countenance might have been taken as an attempt to 
demonstrate his right to this title. But the grouse which should 
have backed up the claim were nowhere to be found. 

Strange, strange,” murmured the Er-rel, still smiling amiably, 
when half-an-hour had sped without the expenditure of a single 
cartridge. 

“It’s a ferry het day, ma lord,” the keeper stammered, “ ah’m 
thinkin’ the birrds will hev tekken’ to the high grund, whateffer.” 

‘“* Ah, more shade, you think, on the bare hillside ? But they’ve 
been here, that’s always some sateesfaction,” and, stooping forward, 
the Er-rel picked up a fluff of feathers, one of a score of tufts which 
lay scattered about. Still smiling, he held it up before MacTavish. 
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The keeper moistened his white lips and strove for utterance. 
**Tt will be a hawk, ma lord,”’ at last he stuttered. 

“Or an elephant,” suggested the Er-rel, pointing to the heather 
shoots, broken and trampled in a wide circle . . . Well, let’s see 
if the rampageous brute has left us a bird or two at the head o’ the 
loch.” 

But, there, too, it was but tit-lark and stone-chat which rose from 
the heath, and there, too, the Er-rel’s keen eye lit upon the same 
damning evidence of a depredator. 

““That carneevorous animal, the elephant,” he murmured, 
meditatively, ‘““hes a maist peculiar and parteeklar likin’ for 
grouse . . . . Sir Joseph,” he turned to his dumbfounded host, 
“shall we shoot towards the Clachan Well? We might pick up a 
bird or two in that direction.” 

Sir Joseph mopped his purple forehead. “I’m very, very sorry, 
Lord Banavie,” he said, with genuine mortification, “that I am 
giving you such poor sport—regularly wasting your day, in fact.” 

The Er-rel glanced at him curiously. ‘And he pays me 
eight hundred -golden sovereigns for this! Gad, the old bird’s a 
sportsman, anyhow! . . . Don’t you worry about that,” he said 
aloud, ‘“‘ I’m enjoying myself famously ; and I’ve a kind of idea that 
we shall do a lot better when we get to the Clachan.” 

MacTavish shot a side look of astonishment at the speaker. 
The Clachan! Game on that bare knoll? ... 

‘* By-the-bye, MacTavish,” the Er-rel remarked affably, a little 
later, as they tramped across the heather, “didn’t that cousin 0’ 
yours, Sandy Cameron, leave his country for his country’s good at 
the New Year?” 

** Yess, ma lord.” 

“Canada, wasn’t it?” 

** Yess, ma lord.” 

‘Odd that he should have been in a boat on the loch all last 
night—up at this end of it, too. Oh no—no mistake ”’—as the 
keeper steadied his trembling lips and attempted to speak—‘‘ saw 
him myself. Odd—dashed odd . . . Well, Sir Joseph, there’s the 
Clachan, and there’s the luncheon-cart, and there’s your pretty 
micce” 

“Poor, poor—very poor, my dear,” Sir Joseph replied sorrow- 
fully to his wife’s eager enquiry. ‘‘ Three and a half brace—and we 
only picked ¢hem up within the last hour.” 

Tut, tut ’—the Er-rel cut short his hostess’s lamentations— 
“‘there’s not the least need to fash yersels. The bag’s far, far 
heavier than ye think. . . It was only that MacTavish here, wi’ 
great consideration and kindness o’ heart, thocht he would save 
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ye the expense o’ cartridges. So, like the unselfish man that he 
is, he deprives himsel’ 0’ a good night’s rest, and out he goes wi’ 
the net. Faith, he worked hard! . . Let’s see the result of his 
labours, will ye, Miss Cicely ? ” 

At the word, the girl threw back the lid of a hamper which stood 
on the tail of the cart, and from its recesses drew, not the where- 
withal for a luncheon on the moors, but bird after bird of glossy, 
speckled plumage. 

An’ not a single shot-mark upon them,” mused the Er-rel, 
admiringly, “just the very thing for a generous young leddy, a 
stranger, staying at the big Hydropathic, to send to some invalid 
relatives in the Sooth. And very positive she was, that she must 
hev them by nine o’clock on the mornin’ o’ the Twelfth—anine, at 
the very latest—so that they micht catch the mail-train . . Faith, 
he’s a real obligin’ man the game-dealer at Fort Robert, and rather 
than disappoint her, he—— 

“The game’s up, MacTavish Dropping his tone of banter, 
Lord Banavie’s voice rang out stern and clear. Stepping quickly 
forward, he brought down his hand sharply on the keeper’s shoulder. 
** Make a clean breast of it, my man—it’s your only chance !” 

The shivering wretch gave one hopeless look into the flint-like 
face above him, then throwing himself upon the ground, he broke 


into a passion of sobs and tears. 
* * + 


“But, by Jove, Phemie, it was a narrow shave!” At the 
recollection big drops bedewed the Er-rel’s forehead. ‘‘ The biggest 
game 0’ bluff I ever played. For the devil a proof had I that would 
have stood for a moment in a coort o’ law! . . Just my suspeecions 
o’ that hang-dog scoondrel, MacTavish, and my knowledge that his 
blackguard cousin was hangin’ about in a boat. Of coorse, Mac- 
Tavish’s face when I spotted the place where the net had been 
drawn was enough for me. But how to bring it home tohim?... 
For where the dealer got Cicely’s grouse, I knew no more than the 
man i’? the mune! 

“Gad, that lassie’s a treasure! As plucky as she’s clever, and 
as clever as she’s bonnie!” 

“Euphemia, my dear, ye must let her have Invergower—for 
she’s the gra-andest ane at takin’ risks that ever J saw!” 
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NAIN, LABRADOR, FROM WHERE WE STARTED OUR EXPEDITION 


THE CARIBOU OF LABRADOR AND EASTERN 
CANADA 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


Two distinct forms of caribou are supposed to exist in Labrador— 
the Barren-ground and the Woodland. While there are undoubtedly 
marked differences in horn growth, and also in bodily size and 
weight, the woodland being the larger and heavier animal, yet in 
my opinion no really accurate line of division can be drawn between 
these sub-races, as I hope to prove by the series of photographs 
which illustrate this paper. 

I have devoted eight hunting-trips to the caribou—three in 
Newfoundland, two in Labrador proper, and three in Eastern Canada. 
With regard to the last-named locality, the herd which migrates in 
the Saguenay region seems to me to be an offshoot, or perhaps, alas ! 
only a relic of the so-called Labrador ‘“ woodland ”’ herd. 

To begin, then, with the north. In these higher latitudes the 
caribou still remains plentiful, and the form which appears upon 
the treeless barrens is a small beast rarely exceeding 300 lbs. in 
weight but carrying magnificent antlers. 

Of these barren-land caribou there are said to be three distinct 
herds. The first inhabits the country round the Koksoak River, 
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the second the far north-east, and the third ranges the region from 
Hamilton Inlet to the barrens that rise round the George and Fraser 
rivers. 

But anything likeaccurate information concerning the movements 
of these immense herds is not only difficult but practically impossible 
to obtain. Here and there, it is true, they are seen by the Indians 
or the Eskimo, who take toll of their thousands, but for the greater 
part of the year they disappear entirely from human ken. Their 
movements, like those of their congeners in the Hudson’s Bay 
territory, are quite uncertain, and although the Indians on the 
George River do annually kill deer, yet it is certain that the number 
of caribou seen by them in some seasons is very much larger than 
in others. Therefore the Indians obviously cannot foresee the line 
of migration with any certainty. 

The Eskimo nowadays rarely hunt the deer except in spring- 
time, when the sledging parties from Nain, Okak, and other stations, 
sometimes meet upon the barrens of the far interior. The favourite 
route followed by these people appears to lead in a south-westerly 
direction. The Nain hunters reach the high level of the inland 
country at Poungassé, a point fifty miles from the head of Nunaingoak, 
the bay immediately to the north of the settlement of Nain. But 
the Eskimo are by no means always successful ; in fact, the entire 
failure of the hunt is by no means an uncommon occurrence. 

My own experience deals chiefly with the movements of the 
herd which, very roughly speaking, migrates north-west in the 
spring and south-east in the autumn in the neighbourhood of the 
56th degree of latitude. 

An old trapper named Broomfield, who lives on the shores of 
Jack Lane’s Bay, stated to me that for many years prior to 1903, 
between November 5th and 18th, the caribou appeared regularly in 
great numbers in the woods along the bay shore and even upon the 
beaches. ‘‘ It was no trouble to shoot arl I wanted,” he said. But 
since 1903, he has not killed, nor so much as seen, a single deer. 

In 1906, Mrs. Hubbard during her expedition (an account of 
which has been published) came upon the main migration on 
August 8th. This grand spectacle she saw towards the northern 
end of Lake Michikamats, over 200 miles as the crow flies from the 
eastern coast and more than 150 south-west of Nain. The deer 
then appeared to be moving east and crossing and re-crossing the 
river. Mrs. Hubbard also records another note as to their movements. 

“Towards the end of August the following year (1907), Mr. 
Cabot, while on a trip inland from Davis Inlet on the east coast, 
found the caribou in numbers along the Height of Land, and when 
he joined the Indians there, though the great herd had passed, they 
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had killed near a thousand.” Dillon Wallace reports scattered 
specimens on the George in September. 

In the years 1908 and 1909 few deer were killed by the Eskimo 
at the heads of the bays, though in the latter year a settler shot 
some near Christmas-time in a bay south of Hopedale. 

These few facts were all that Gathorne-Hardy and I were able 
to gather about the movements of the barren-ground caribou prior 
to starting on a journey into the interior in July, 1910. After our 
return we learned from the Rev. Mr. Lenz of the Moravian Mission 


A GOOD CARIBOU GROUND 


at Hopedale that once since Broomfield saw the great herds—which 
means in one of the years between 1903 and 1910—the caribou came 
out in great numbers on the coast opposite Davis Inlet. 

To return to our own experience. On our journey inland, we 
came upon evidence that the great herd had passed in huge numbers. 
The migration paths, twenty feet wide and trodden deep into the 
barrens, spread in every direction over the plateau, and the deer 
‘must have reached the George in June and early July. There were 
signs that the Indians had killed a great many in the latter month 
on the banks of the George itself. The deer which we saw were 
undoubtedly stragglers from the main migration. 
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Some number of caribou, however, appear to remain on the 
highlands behind the coast, for Boaz—an Eskimo who made the 
first stage of our journey with us, returning to Nain in early August— 
reported having seen several on the hills about the mouth of the 
Fraser River. We also heard later that a party of Eskimo, sailing 
along the coast from the south to Nain, spied some deer on the 
shore ; they secured two and carried the meat into Nain. Taking 
these facts into consideration, it would seem that with regard to 

their combined 
movements, the 
herd’s will is “the 
wind’s. will,” and 
that though in 
autumn they are 
impelled by the 
migratory instinct to 
seek the timber and 
the neighbourhood 
of the coast, and 
vice-versa in the 
spring and summer 
to seek the barren 
rocky heights, yet 
the actual line of 
migration is seldom 
for two consecutive 
years the same, and 
often not even ap- 
proximately the 
same. Consequently 
their route can never 
be forecast or calcu- 
THE FRASER RIVER lated upon, and the 
chance that a tra- 
veller spending a summer in exploring Labrador will meet the 
main migration is small, because such a rencounter must be the 
result of sheer luck, even if that luck is tempered by experience. 

One finds it difficult to imagine the reasons that govern the 
choice of route in the deer migration. It is perplexing to know 
that they seem to desert one line of march for no apparent cause, 
while they unquestionably return again and again over another where 
they have been annually slaughtered. It also appears that they 
can be diverted from their course by the wind of an Indian camp, 
a shot at their leaders, and most of all by forest fires, which in later 
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years have unluckily been not uncommon in the Peninsula. We 
talk of the uncertainty of cricket, but it is nothing compared with 
the uncertainty of hunting barren-ground caribou in Labrador ! 
The desertion of the coast by the herds is supposed by the 
Eskimo to have been brought about by the Indians, who desire to 
preserve the deer for themselves. The Eskimo say that the migration 
is led by a single stag whom they call “the master stag.” When 
the hunters sight the herds, they try to single out this stag and kill 
him, as that throws the whole company of caribou into confusion. 
They stop and look about, and do not know what to do until another 
stag takes the lead. 
In the meantime 
the hunters can 
easily kill as many 
deer as they need. 
A certain 
amount of per- 
sonal observation 
and study, supple- 
mented by inter- 
views with many 
hunters, has given 
me some idea of 
the main order of 
the caribou’s year. 
and at this season 
the deer are mov- 
ing on the 
barrens. In July 
and August, the 
months of flies, they take refuge upon the high ground among the rocks 
where the winds may help to rid them of their tormentors. On the 
high ground the stags grow their horns, and as soon as these attain a 
fair growth, but while they are still in velvet, the caribou begin a 
desultory movement which later quickens into the autumn migration. 
The rut begins in October and continues possibly into early November, 
when the stags fight their great battles. As to the time when the horns 
become clean, the evidence is exceedingly conflicting ; though every 
hunter is very positive about his own facts the dates vary awkwardly. 
Hardy’s experience and my own I give below. On August 30th 
I shot a three-year-old stag—his horns were so soft as to be breakable 
at the tops between finger and thumb. Yet on August 29th we had 
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seen a rubbing tree, on which a stag had cleaned his horns ; this, 
however, was in the woods by the George River, and the deer may 
have approximated to the woodland type. On the other hand 
Hardy saw a stag at the head of Nunaingoak Bay on September 2oth 
and the animal was in full velvet. Also, as late as the 28th of the 
same month, he found a rubbing tree with a fresh piece of velvet 
beside it which was not more than a couple of days old. 

Broomfield assured me that he had killed stags with the velvet 
still clinging to their horns during the first days of November, but 
I think the bulk of the evidence goes to prove that the big stags 
are clean by about the 20th September. 

While the antlers are growing, the stags certainly desert the 
does, and remain for the most part either solitary or in small bands ; 
though here again we have a somewhat contrary opinion, as Mrs. 
Hubbard says that when she saw them on August 8th ‘“‘ male and 


female were already herding together.” At any rate, this seems to 
show that the period of segregation does not last very long. From 
her account the horns though still in velvet were fully grown ; for she 
remarks that “the horns . . . . of the stags seemed as if they must 
surely weigh down the heads on which they rested.” We were less 
lucky, for of the seventy-two deer we saw in August not more than 
three had antlers of any size. 


The bigger beasts and the herd-masters appear to drop their 
horns in November, and probably by December it would be hard 
to find a fine trophy still on the head where it grew. Throughout 
our entire travelling over the great central plateau we came almost 
daily upon cast horns, which proves that large numbers of the deer 
pass the early winter upon the wind and snow-swept barrens. Others 
seek the lower woods, for Hardy found a quantity of cast horns 
among the stunted forests about Tikortotak Bay. 

It is, in fact, very difficult to make any statement concerning 
the movements of the deer without at once meeting with another 
experience which contradicts it flatly. To say that all the caribou 
go to the woods in November is as incorrect as to insist that they 
remain upon the barrens. No man knows whence they come nor 
whither they go, and where they spend the greater portion of the 
year is a problem yet to be solved. 

The probability, I think, is this. In Labrador vast herds roam 
over a vast country. These herds are subject to certain instincts 
which draw them to move according to the seasons from one district 
to another, instincts which the great majority of them obey, though 
some hold aloof from the general movement. Yet throughout the 
thousands of square miles that make up their feeding grounds, no 
man can say where they will be found at any given time. 
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This view is borne out by the experience of the Eskimo. In 
one spring caribou may be killed near Hopedale, while the Nain hunters 
searching a hundred miles to the north fail to sight a single animal. 
The following season the Nain bays may be full of deer and the 
Hopedale men go hungry. It is, indeed, a gigantic gamble, and even 
the Indians on the George, whose whole lives have but one object— 
to find the herds—often fail to come across them for months at a time. 


SOUTHERN WOODLAND TYPE 


Although in comparison to his woodland brethren the caribou 
of the barren-grounds is both lightly made and small, yet he carries 
splendid antlers. Of the pairs in my possession, one measures 58 in. 
over the curve, and is the tenth longest recorded in Mr. Rowland 
Ward’s book of Horn Measurements. But among the piles of antlers 
which we found on the shores of Indian House Lake belonging to 
caribou slain by the Nascaupees were several, nay, many, that put 
to shame this fine head. I remember one in particular which showed 
53 points and measured well over 60 in. in length, besides being a 
heavier type. But unluckily long exposure had rendered it so brittle 
that it crumbled to dust on the slightest pressure. 
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Another pair of barren-ground horns procured for me from an 
Eskimo hunter by Captain Jackson of S.S. Harmony, which I 
presented to the United States National Collection—of which that 
keen and sound hunter and zoologist, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, is the 
high-priest—though much shorter, carries a large number of points 
and two evenly developed brows. An even development of brow 
tines is a very rare feature of the barren-ground antlers, amongst 
which one brow is almost always represented by a single spike. In 
fact, I know of no other barren-ground trophy that carries the two 
brows in such perfection. 

Another point to be noted in the horn development of the 
Labrador race is the propinquity of bays to brows. In almost 
every case the bays, or secondary shovels, are thrust forward upon 
long and, near the base, thin and round horn-stems; and thus, 
although as may be seen from the illustrations, the development and 
final palmation of the bays becomes considerable. In this feature 
the Labrador caribou, of course, resemble the Norwegian reindeer, 
as indeed they resemble them in other respects. For all that, the 
two types show considerable variation. In an examination of some 
hundreds of pairs of horns of both countries I found the average 
development of the top branches superior in the Norwegian antlers, 
though those from Labrador were the heavier. These slight variations 
may be accounted for by the fact that the great majority of the 
caribou of Labrador spend a part of the year in the timber, while 
the wild Norwegian reindeer never see a tree. This difference of 
environment may explain the heavier and more massive horns of 
the former. 

There is another point of resemblance between the barren-ground 
caribou of Labrador and the reindeer of Norway. In both countries 
the does carry horns, which are often lacking in the Newfoundland 
variety. On the barrens I have never seen a hornless doe, and if 
such specimens exist I should be inclined to regard them as freaks. 
Moreover, not only have the does of the barrens horns, but these 
horns are long and display many points. Thirteen or fourteen tines 
are quite common, but I have never come across anything at all 
approaching the extraordinary doe’s head which was exhibited in 
one of the Norwegian museums. 

Although in recent years, comparatively few caribou have been 
killed on the coast of Labrador, now and again a great piece of 
good luck falls to the lot of some schooner or Eskimo boat which 
comes creeping north in early summer. Such craft, as they pass 
through the long winding tickles or straits among the rocky islands 
off the mainland, have aboard them many eyes always on the look- 
out, so that an animal as large as a caribou has little chance of 
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escaping observation, and from time to time small bodies of deer, 
which have been caught unawares by the break-up of the ice on 
one of the outer islands, are seen and killed. Such cases used to 
occur almost every year, but they are now becoming very rare ; 
chiefly, I think, because of the forest fires which have been so 
numerous during the last decade. A forest fire will alter the line of 
migration and cause the main herd to avoid the coast, or, if they 
come out to the sea at all, to choose the shores of one or other of 
the many great fiords that remain not only uninhabited but still 
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unknown. During the whole summer and early autumn of I9g10 
only a single caribou was killed near Nain, and not one near 
Hopedale. 

In the present year of grace it seems to me that the caribou 
have but three enemies to fear. First the Indians, both Nontagnais 
and Nascaupee ; the second the Eskimo sledgers of the spring hunt 
and the last and most persistent the wolves. 

The Indians spear a very large number when they meet the 
main migration; the Eskimo, owing to the fact that they cannot 
take away more meat than their komatiks will carry, are not likely 
to make any great slaughter ; but year in, year out, the wolves levy 
a continuous and heavy toll, as they hang for ever on the flanks of 
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the migration. Yet it is probable that the wolves do their part in 
keeping up the standard of the caribou breed, as they kill off the 
more weakly animals. Perhaps they do the most harm at calving 
time, when they pursue and pull down the does heavy with young, 
and no doubt many fawns also. 

As to the numbers of the barren-ground caribou, it is impossible 
to give any opinion or to make even the wildest guess. That they 
still muster in vast hosts is certain. At Fort Chimo in the north, 
the factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company watched them pass for 
three whole days ‘in hundreds of thousands.” Mr. Lenz, of 
Hopedale, said that on the occasion when the herds came out 
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LABRADOR ESKIMO OUTSIDE HIS HUT IN WINTER 


opposite Davis Bay Inlet, they were passing in a solid mass for 
three days. I heard much the same from the Broomfields, who 
saw the caribou migration in the neighbourhood of Jack Lane’s 
Bay advancing in company after company for days. Thus, although 
the deer have probably suffered from forest fires, more particularly 
in late years since white men have landed on the coast, I cannot 
find myself in agreement with those who hold that the deer of the 
north are decreasing at any alarming rate. Some of these opinions 
are local, of course, for the inhabitants of a district where the deer 
have been in the habit of appearing more or less regularly are apt 
to put down their non-appearance to diminishing numbers, though 
in reality the causes may be very different. 
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Some are inclined to attribute the alleged lessening of the herds 
to the annual slaughter by the Indians; but the tribes are little 
better armed now than formerly, and the weapon with which the 
greater part of their killing is done is the spear which they have 
always used. Consequently, there is no reason to think they destroy 
more animals than they have destroyed through many generations. 
In any case, the killing would have to be on an incredible scale 
really to affect the “hundreds of thousands” that have been seen in 
the close-packed army of the migrations. 


FIFTY INCH HEAD FROM PALLIK—INTERMEDIATE TYPE 


Thus the supposed diminution of the barren-ground herds does 
not seem traceable to any cause at present ascertainable ; and it 
must be remembered that when once the deer reach the western bank 
of the George River they pass beyond the ken of man, white or red. 

The building of the Reid Railway has materially altered the 
movements of the deer in Newfoundland ; in like manner forest fires 
and other causes have in all probability altered the range of those 
in Labrador. The Indians, as well as the Eskimo, bear witness 
that if the advance guard of the migration be interfered with, the 
whole line is diverted from the original route; and as the killing of 
the leading stag is sometimes the chief aim of the native hunters, 
one can understand how a good many changes are brought about. 
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A characteristic of the Labrador caribou which we observed and 
which caused us surprise, was their dislike to crossing water. By 
their tracks it was clear that they sometimes make immense circuits 
to avoid this necessity. They would travel completely round a 
lake rather than swim over. The Newfoundland caribou, on the 
contrary, take readily to water, and the barren-ground deer of 
Labrador, seen on migration by Mrs. Hubbard, swam in a “* broad 
unbroken bridge from mainland to island,” the island being some 
three-quarters of a mile from shore. 

I have mentioned that the deer seek refuge on the breezy open 
barrens in July and August on account of the flies, those intolerable 
pests of the Labrador which torture every living creature. In 
addition to the swarming mosquitoes and smaller flies they have 
their own particular persecutors, some of which are over half-an-inch 
in length. One species infests the nostrils and throat of the deer 
and bore into the thicker part of the tongue. Few caribou are killed 
that do not show maggots about the nostrils and the root of the 
tongue. 

There is also another fly, the eggs of which, in all probability, 
pass through the mouth and throat of the deer into the body. There 
they mature, raising lumps and swellings, especially along the back 
and sides of the animal, and finally drill their way out. I have seen 
hides rendered quite worthless by the action of these larve ; in fact, 
many look as if a charge of small shot had been sent through them. 
Besides this, the deer have to endure the attacks of millions of 
mosquitoes of a fierceness and virulence unrivalled by their kin 
elsewhere, not to speak of more than one kind of huge gad-fly that 
can bite with a vigour proportionate to its size. 

It is natural that the deer should desert the woods and waters 
in the fly season to seek relief on high and open ground where they 
can, to a certain extent at least, escape from this plague. 

The barren-ground caribou of Labrador, when met singly or in 
small bands, are quite difficult of access, though, as with other kinds 
of deer, the wildness varies with the individual animal or animals. 
Curiosity is the bane of the caribou, and although some would bound 
away scared at the bare sight of man, others at once would begin 
to circle round us in order to get to windward, and in doing so usually 
approached within range. 

Should a hunter, however, chance to come upon a caribou down 
wind, the animal in most cases will quickly put miles between 
himself and the scent that so terrifies him. Even to this rule there 
are exceptions, though the exceptions are generally immature beasts. 

Yet I have reason to believe that the barren-ground caribou is 
not naturally a very shy creature. Warburton Pike, in his work, 
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‘“The Barren-ground of Northern Canada,” describes his meeting 
with the migration on the shores of Lake Mackay, and says, ‘‘ The 
caribou, as is usually the case when they are in large numbers, were 
very tame; and on several occasions I found myself right in the 


NEWFOUNDLAND TYPE 


middle of a band with a splendid chance to pick out any that seemed 
in good condition.” He adds that the women and children of the 
Indians were able to kill them with ease. I am inclined to think 
that the very wild deer which we came across from time to time had 
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recently been chased, probably by Indians, or possibly by wolves. 

The caribou of the barren-ground unquestionably possess better 
sight than the woodland type, and though in this point they cannot 
compare with the red deer, they are likely to become 
alarmed while the hunter is still at a distance which would not 
trouble the equanimity of their Newfoundland cousins, even upon 
the most open country. But in south and central Newfoundland, 
the wolves have been almost exterminated, and the caribou of those 
wide-rolling barrens have nothing to fear save man. 

On the other hand the Newfoundland deer has good ears and 
is not easy of approach in the thick wood, which he frequents during 
the period when he is growing his horns and in the short interval 
when he cleans them before the rut. 

Now for a few words about the woodland caribou of Labrador. 
That a distinct woodland type does exist is undeniable ; but whether 
there is a third intermediate type produced by the interbreeding of 
the woodland and the barren-ground caribou is a moot point. 

First of all we will consider the true woodland caribou of Canada. 
This is a big animal, a bull weighing up to 450 lbs. or even 500 Ibs. 
Its hoofs are very large, much larger than those of the Newfoundland 
variety (R. Tarandus Terranovae), and in colour it is of a darker 
brown. I have hunted this animal on five separate trips in Canada, 
and regard it as the extreme type of woodland caribou of Eastern 
Canada and Labrador. It is growing rarer and rarer, and is now 
more plentiful in Canada proper than in Labrador, where according 
to the evidence of Dr. A. P. Low, it is ‘‘ almost exterminated,” but 
the extermination has been caused rather by forest fires than by 
the rifle or the wolf. 

The woodland caribou (R. Tarandus) when caught in the open 
is a sluggish and stupid animal, although in thick wood it is difficult 
to outwit. I can recall a good instance of the inert characteristic. 

One morning I was crossing an upland covered with small trees— 
a brulee in fact—when I perceived a woodland stag intently regarding 
me at a distance of about a quarter of a mile. As I put up my glass 
to examine his antlers he started away at right angles, and I ran 
through the trees to cut him off. I did not lose sight of him at once, 
and, after going about 200 yards, saw him stop. I lay down and 
soon had my telescope fixed on his horns. Although he was a big 
stag and his antlers were wide, they carried few points and both 
brows were mere spikes, so I gave up all intention of shooting him, 
and rising to my feet I walked straight towards him. Until I was 
within fifty yards of him, he remained quite still; then circled a 
little to the left and almost immediately crossed my wind. I shall 
never forget his tremendous bound in the air as he made off. Ina 
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district infested by wolves I doubt if a mature deer would allow 
so near an approach. 

The expeditions which have gone into the wooded portions of 
Labrador have been singularly unsuccessful in killing caribou ; 
even the settlers at the bayheads obtain very few deer, and those 
that they do succeed in shooting are often of the barren-ground 
variety which, as I have said, spend some months of the year in 
the timber. 

The Labrador herds undoubtedly migrate south into Northern 
Quebec, and return according to the season. Thus in the north of 
Labrador we find the extreme barren-ground type, and in Quebec 
Province the extreme woodland. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Hamilton Inlet the two types overlap, and it is there—in the 
timber—that it is possible that they interbreed, as many of the 
caribou killed near (say) Makkovik and Hopedale present the 
distinctive features of both races. 

But I do not think the hypothesis that interbreeding takes 
place at points where the herds meet need be regarded as the 
necessary explanation of the gradual blending of one type with 
another. This gradation of type may be owing to the effect of 
environment. For instance, in bodily development, the woodland 
caribou of the south is a larger and more heavily-built beast than 
the woodland caribou of Central Labrador, which in its turn is 
heavier than its congener of the barren-grounds. This inequality of 
size and weight may be entirely due to the different conditions of 
food and climate in the respective districts ; for it is, of course, well 
known that animals of the same species tend to be modified according 
to their surroundings and to merge into variations from the original 
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To the ordinary spectator the one phase of cricket with which he 
is never satiated is a long innings put together by means of rapid 
scoring. A brilliant bowling performance, a fine exhibition of fielding, 
or even a double century compiled by an orthodox batsman does 
not create enthusiasm as does a fierce bit of hitting. And, after 
all, it is only human nature that this should be so. Where a great 
element of risk exists there also dwells excitement. There is 
excitement enough, and a bit to spare, when the occasion arises 
for a fight with the clock. On the one hand you have the bowlers 
straining every nerve in their efforts to keep the runs down, and on 
the other you have even the steadiest of batsmen adopting methods 
foreign to their usual style of play and surprising themselves, as 
much as the spectators, by the success with which their apparent 
recklessness frequently meets. Even the slowest of batsmen can 
and do at times score as rapidly as the fiercest of hitters, which 
makes one wonder why they do not commingle the two elements— 
the element of caution and the element of dash—to greater effect. 

Quite one of the “stockiest ’ of batsmen with whom I have 
been connected was W. Troup, who captained Gloucestershire in 
1899, and he was a curious mixture of defiance and defence. His 
usual rate of progression when compiling a century was about thirty 
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runs an hour, irrespective of the excellence of the wicket or of the 
bowling. And yet at times he forgot himself, and frequently scored 
twenty runs in two overs by means of hard hitting. When he did 
let himself go, he could hit the ball as hard as most hitters. He is 
not alone in this respect, for there are many batsmen of the most 
orthodox style who could, if they would, considerably increase their 
rate of run getting. 


KENT’S BRILLIANT BATSMEN 


It is a question of taking their courage in their hands and not 
being discouraged in the face of a few failures. Very frequently a 
rapidly-hit fifty wins a match, where a less enterprising innings fails 
by reason of the lesser disturbance of the bowling. It is not so very 
many years ago that hitting was discouraged in at least one great 
public school ; but now wiser means prevail. Indiscriminate hitting 
and recklessness are as much to be deprecated as is the barndoor 
style of cricket, although even the former unscientific methods are 
preferable to the latter. One may lose more matches by recklessness, 
but it is quite open to question if one wins more through over 
caution ; and after all one’s purpose in playing a cricket match is 
not to draw it. No county has infused more life into cricket in the 
last decade than has Kent by means of the brightness of their play. 
Few teams have been richer in “forcing” batsmen, and with so 
many on the side when one failed there were one or two others to 
fall back upon. Their cricket never descended to a dull stage ; even 
when they lost a match they lost it gloriously. And after all many a 
defeat shows more merit than many a win. If there has _ been 
any doubt as to the value of hitting, the example of Hutchings, 
Mason, Arthur Day, Seymour, and Hooman should do something to 
dispel it. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO HITTERS 

The new agreement whereby a hit over the ropes now counts 
six runs instead of four has not as yet made any very appreciable 
difference in the results of matches, but anyway it is a step in the 
right direction, 7.¢e., the encouragement of hitting. Formerly, unless 
the ball went out of the ground, no sixer was allowed, and we then 
had the absurdity of a medium hit at Taunton counting more runs 
than the biggest of hits at the Oval or Leeds. In Australia a hit 
over the ropes produced five runs, which so far from being a reward 
to the hitter was a distinct disadvantage as he thereby lost the 
bowling. A big hit puts a batsman on good terms with himself, and 
provided he does not give way to recklessness the chances are that 
one or two more boundaries may come from the same over. Possibly 
the bowler on the other hand may have been glad to get a chance 
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of bowling at the other batsman, even at the cost of those five runs. 
Yes, distinctly, the fiver was not of advantage to the batsman. Hard 
hitting does not necessarily mean sending the ball great distances 
at all, even through the air, though this seems to be the general 
impression when such a subject is discussed. An occasional big hit 
does not convert a steady batsman into a hitter. If there were such 
things as hitting competitions run on the same lines as driving 
competitions in golf, we should have some rather surprising results. 
Height, or as it is termed “carry ” in golfing parlance, is not of the 
same value as regards distance as is the low skimming drive, which 
seems to add to its pace as it touches the ground. 

Nothing more resembles these ‘‘skimmers” than the “on 
drives ” of Charles Fry, and, personally, I question whether we have 
any batsman at the moment who, under similar conditions, could 
send a cricket ball further than the old Sussex captain. The great 
value of hitting hard is, of course, that when once the ball gets past 
the fieldsman a boundary is certain to accrue. Just as clever a shot 
may have been made by a batsman of another stamp but lacking 
force ; consequently either the ball is cleverly fielded or at most 
only produces one or two runs. As a matter of curiosity, it may 
interest some of my readers to analyse some of the big innings which 
may occur in the present season, and of which they may _ be 
spectators. See how many times a four instead of a two should have 
been scored and then estimate what effect this may have had on 
the result of the game. Nothing tends to breed irritation quicker 
among spectators than to see the bad ball played with just as much 
caution as the really good one. We have too many batsmen at the 
present time who never attempt to make a stroke off a straight ball, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that even a straight full pitch or 
long hop would be cautiously patted for a run or two instead of 
being hit to the boundary. It may be that the institution of two 
days’ matches in first-class cricket will impress upon county 
authorities the inutility of batsmen of this class, and we may see 
either a distinct improvement in the rate of scoring of those players 
or their gradual dropping out. A first-class batsman should be 
able to adapt himself to circumstances, if he is worthy of that 
appellation. It does not necessarily follow that inclusion in a county 
match makes a player a first-class cricketer in reality. Hardly that. 


THE VALUE OF A LIGHT BAT 


One would naturally think that the heavier the bat the further 
the ball ought to go, and this might be so if one could employ the 
same quickness with the heavy as with the lightish bat. For years 
Albert Trott used a bat well over three pounds in weight, and with 
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it he certainly produced some extraordinary drives, but whether on 
the whole his batting was improved by it I am somewhat doubtful. 
Too heavy a bat must prejudice one’s timing, and unless one is 
endowed with the wrists of a Hercules, any stroke in the nature of 
“cutting”? must end in failure. Brute force is of secondary 
consideration in hard hitting—timing is everything. In every bat 
there is, or ought to be, a certain part from which the ball goes 
with perfect resilience which in cricket colloquialism is termed the 
“meaty ” part. After being in use for some time, as a result of the 
ball so often being hit around this spot, the bat becomes a trifle 
hollowed out and it is then that it arrives at its perfection. A good 
bat is everything to a hitter, for without one every ball he lofts, 
unless the ground be small, is more than likely to give the outfields 
a chance. But with a bat in which one has the greatest confidence, 
the hitter has the feeling that if he hits the ball cleanly, whether 
it is in the air or not, the spectators will do the fielding. 


Our LAcK OF ENTERPRISE 


Nowadays one reads very seldom of exceptional hitting 
performances, such as one was wont to do in the days of such giants 
as Thornton, Bonnor, and Lyons, but occasionally an instance or 
two crops up. Of the younger generation the performances of 
Kenneth Hutchings can well bear comparison with any of those 
of a bygone day. Still on the whole modern-day cricket does lack 
enterprise. When one remembers such fine bowlers as Peate, Peel, 
Lohmann, Alfred Shaw, and many others, it cannot be said that 
it is the super-excellence of the bowlers of to-day which is responsible 
for the dearth of hitters pure and simple. Indeed it is difficult to 
account for, rack one’s brains as one may. One thing is quite certain, 
there is a hearty welcome awaiting embryo Bonnors, and the sooner 
they arrive the better. 


STARTING FOR A RIDE 


CYLLENE AND POLAR STAR 


BY THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON 


DuRING my stay at Buenos Ayres last winter Senor Paatz kindly 
asked me to pay him a visit at his Estancia Ojo di Agua, where 
the two famous sires, Cyllene and Polar Star, are standing, and I 
think it may interest people who knew these horses in England to 
hear something of them in their South American home. : 

A night’s journey from Buenos Ayres, and a twenty-mile motor 
drive on a glorious summer morning, brought us—my wife and I— 
to our host’s stud farm. Our road lay through an undulating country, 
not so flat as the more northern part of the Argentine, and the 
farm, when you come to it, stands in a grove of tall eucalyptus 
trees, sheltered by the low hills. It consists of a heap of miscel- 
laneous wooden buildings thrown together round a little vine- 
covered house. 

On our arrival we proceeded almost at once to pay a visit to 
the two horses, who live in the prettiest and at the same time most 
convenient and sanitary stable I have ever seen. We are taken 
to see both of them in their boxes, and are received with the greatest 
courtesy and cordiality. Two more perfect gentlemen, both in 
appearance and manners, it would be impossible to meet. After 
an inspection of the stable, where all the arrangements are both 
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simple and perfect, we walk out into a big paddock close by, which 
is the exercise ground. First comes Cyllene walking daintily out, 
ridden by his boy without a saddle ; and as he stands there in the 
sun for our inspection I think he is the most beautiful picture in 
horseflesh that I have ever seen. But something better follows, 
for at a word from Thomas, the stud groom, the boy gives the old 
horse a pat on the neck and sets him off for a canter to the end of the 
paddock, a distance of about a quarter ofa mile. Turning like a polo 
pony he comes back and sweeps past us with all that beautiful light 
action which those who saw him win the Ascot Cup will remember. 


SENOR PAATZ AND HIS DOGS 


There he is—16 years old—skimming like a swallow over the 
ground, and no shoes on! He looks years younger than when I 
saw him in England. Can this change be entirely due to climate ? 
I should say not—-more probably to the sensible and natural way 
they treat their stallions compared with what I consider the un- 
natural and foolish way in which we generally treat ours. 

After Cyllene goes in Polar Star makes his appearance, also 
ridden without a saddle and with no shoes, and, like the old horse, 
he stands for inspection as steadily as a trooper. Iwas not a great 
admirer of this horse when he was in training, although his action 
was beautiful and his merit unquestionable, and I never thought he 
would have grown into such a magnificent animal. I should say 
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he stands well over 16.2, and it would be impossible to improve 
upon his legs and feet, grand back and loins, and beautiful clean 
hocks placed exactly in the right position. Perhaps what struck 
me most was the beauty of his head and eye—a grand head, with the 
great breadth between the eyes that is always expressive of courage 
and good temper. This characteristic he seems to have transmitted 
to his stock in a marked degree. Quietly as he stood there he hardly 
looked a pleasant mount as he moved off for his canter, playing 
about and giving some tremendous bucks and kicks; but if he 
appeared to enjoy himself so did the boy who rode him, for he took 
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no notice of the Star’s antics beyond giving him a playful smack with 
his hand on his quarters. When he settled down, his action, like 
Cyllene’s, is quite as brilliant as when he was in training. I may 
say here that none of our photographs of Polar Star do him justice. 

Later on during our visit we met Cyllene and Polar Star out 
for their evening stroll, and Senor Paatz proposed to my wife that 
she should take the two horses standing face to face, with the result 
that we have what I think must be a unique photograph, and one 
which shows what perfect management and training will do for 
these high-couraged thoroughbreds. After a little manceuvering they 
stand opposite each other. The old horse is not quite certain what 
the game may be, and although he behaves perfectly, you can see 
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in the picture that he is getting himself ready for a fight if 
necessary. Polar Star requires a little persuasion from his friend 
Thomas to bring him into action. But the photograph does scant 
justice to the splendid appearance of both horses. 

I confess I felt a little nervous at seeing sixty thousand pounds 
worth of horseflesh at such close quarters, and rather relieved when 
the picture was successfully taken. 

At the present moment there are about 50 yearlings and 64 
foals at Ojo di Agua—nearly all of them by Cyllene and Polar Star 
—and taking them all round I think they are the best collection of 
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young ones I have ever seen. There are 25 yearling colts and 25 
fillies. To go through them all in this article would be impossible, 
but Mr. Purefoy said to me, after seeing the fillies, “‘ I should like to 
give £25,000 for them!” The colts are equally good. When these 
yearlings go up for sale, as they will do in September, I predict that 
they will fetch record prices. 

Last season Cyllene and Polar Star each had 40 mares, and 
there are now 64 living foals from these 80 mares. Surely this is a 
wonderful average and one which speaks volumes for the manage- 
ment of Senor Paatz ? Good as I had thought the yearlings, there is 
no doubt that the foals are still better, especially the Polar Star foals, 
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whom I liked even more than those of Cyllene. Probably in their 
second year both sires are beginning to feel the benefit of their 
simple and natural existence, with the result that their foals are 
full of life and vigour. The mares and foals are kept in their boxes 
during the heat of the day, and perhaps one of the prettiest sights 
we saw was when at five o’clock in the evening they are let out 
and wander down to a stream of water that runs through all the 
paddocks, and gives the Estancia its name. 

When they have refreshed themselves by drinking, and even 
lying down in the water, they stroll off quietly for about a hundred 
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yards and then the greater part of them canter away over the hill, 
beyond which stretches a paddock in itself far bigger than the 
biggest stud farm I have ever seen in England, or even in Ireland. 
There they remain until about ten o’clock next morning, when they 
all return to the water and are led back to their boxes till the sun 
gets low. The condition of these foals is wonderful; they gallop 
about over the hardest ground, and out of the 64 I did not notice 
one with round joints. 

People in England say that it is impossible to treat mares and 
foals in this fashion on account of the bad climate and variations 
in temperature ; but I can assure my readers that the variations in 
temperature in England are not one whit worse than those in the 
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Argentine. Some of the nights during my stay in the country were 
bitterly cold after a day of almost tropical heat. At the Ojo di 
Agua Stud a register is kept of the morning and evening temper- 
ature, and a change of 20 degrees is frequent ; yet their mares and 
foals are never shut in. 

I rememker many years ago the late Mr. E. Weaver, who, 
with a limited stud of, I should say, rather moderate mares, was 
uniformly successful in turning out winners, went so far in this 
direction that his mares were even allowed to foal in the paddocks. 
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At his death his stud was dispersed, and the same mares never did 
half so well. 

England and Ireland happen to be the finest horse-breeding 
countries in the world, and no amount of mismanagement will 
entirely destroy this advantage; but I firmly believe that an 
enormous percentage of our thoroughbred stock is ruined by the 
foolish manner in which our stallions, mares, yearlings and foals 
are treated. 
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THE CURSE 


BY G.. 


THE ayah paused a moment in her steady brushing of the fair head 
before her, and shuffled her bare feet about on the matting which 
covered the floor; she wanted to attract her mistress’s attention 
without actually interrupting her absorbed perusal of her book ; 
having gained that attention, she meant to lead gradually up to 
what she wanted to say—direct methods are an impossibility to the 
average ayah. To this end she dropped the brush for the third 
time, and stooped to pick it up with a little “Ai” of astonished 
regret. This time the manoeuvre was successful, and Anne looked 
up. 

“IT wish you’d be more careful, Ayah ;. that is the third time 
you’ve dropped that brush.” 

“Very sorry, Missie’; the ayah’s eyes were lowered discreetly, 
the long, thick lashes sweeping her cheeks. ‘I little troubled 
to-day, that’s all, Missie; Missie going to enjoy ball to-night ? 
Wearing new pink dress from England, too ?” 

“No, the old white will do quite well. Why are you worried ? 
Has your daughter’s husband been beating her again ? ” 

“Oh, no, Missie, no dotta this time, only foolish bazaar talk. 
Will Blair Sahib be at the ball, too ?—will Missie see him ? ” 
“Of course. Why?” 
“Nothin, Missie. Blair Sahib very nice gentleman, I think ; 
L2 
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all the servants telling so, too; never beating syces, chokras, any- 
body, without cause; very kind gentleman.” 

“T know, Ayah.” Anne’s eyes sought her book again; the 
ayah was rather an old bore at times, she reflected. 

There was a few minutes’ silence, while the thin black hands 
coiled up the thick fair tresses. Through the open window came 
the occasional sound of the harsh caw of a crow, a grey squirrel ran 
across the sun-baked verandah, chattering angrily, disturbing two 
small lizards which had been basking on the warm stones. A faint 
breeze rustled the leaves of a mango tree outside and swayed the 
delicate cosmos, white, mauve and orange, that filled the beds on 
either side of the drive. 

The ayah sighed deeply, and Anne looked up. 

“The butler telling, Missie”—she was quick to seize her 
opportunity—*‘ that Blair Sahib going to shoot snips to-morrow 
morning long way off, and two-three mem sahibs and Missie Sahib 
going out to make picnic there. That true, Missie ? ” 

“ Yes, we are going to sketch—make pictures, you know—while 
the sahibs shoot snipe—not snips, Ayah.” 

“Butler calling snips. Ayah wishing very much Missie not 
going.” 

“But why ?” Anne was surprised ; her dark-skinned Abigail 
was usually more anxious for her mistress to go out to any and every 
kind of entertainment than she was herself. 

The woman’s long silver earrings swung as she shook her head. 

“Perhaps only foolish bazaar talk—but plenty strange things 
in India. Does Missie remember her grandfather ? ” 

“No, he died when the Colonel Sahib was a boy. What do you 
know about him ? ” 

Nothing, Missie.” 

Anne rose from her chair impatiently. “‘I don’t know what 
you are talking about, and I don’t believe you do either; go and 
get me the blue cotton dress, quickly.” 

The ayah stepped back and stood twisting her hands in her 
spotless white sari, and Anne noticed her big toes, each ornamented 
with a silver ring, revolved ceaselessly. 

“T only poor ayah, and Missie getting angry, but I know more 
than Missie about this thing. The Sahib’s father he come here very 
voung soldier, like Blair Sahib; he go shooting snips one day, in 
same place, same big tank Blair Sahib going to-morrow. He knowing 
nothing about the people, or Hindostanee language, only wanting 
little birds. My mother’s brother going with him, he very good 
shikari, Missie, and he telling sahib plenty village near that tank, 
plenty people in rice fields, he telling sahib must be very careful ; 
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but sahib he not listen very much, perhaps he not understand ” — 
and the ayah spread out her hands, now released from the sari, and 
Anne subconsciously noticed how much paler the palms were than 
the backs. ‘‘ Plenty snips the sahib shot, Missie, and my mother’s 
brother getting very much tired, and presently it begin to get dark, 
dark, Missie, and the sahib say he try just one more place, in some 
sugar canes. My mother’s brother he very sorry for that, Missie, 
but he only poor man, he must do as the sahib-log say. They went 
there, and it was very dark, and little birds flew out of the cane, 
and the sahib he shoot, and then something scream very loud, and 
the sahib and my mother’s brother they run and they find little boy 
in the rice field quite dead, Missie. Then plenty people come quickly 
from everywhere and make much talk, and my mother’s brother he 
very much frightened ; he not very brave man, Missie ””—the ayah’s 
teeth flashed in a brief parenthesis—‘‘ then one old man he stand 
up and tell the sahib, that little boy his only child, and he say bad 
things to the sahib, and the sahib not understand him at all, but he 
tell my mother’s brother to say he very sorry, and giving plenty 
rupees, whatever old man like; and the old man he spit and say 
he rich man, owning many rice-fields, not wanting rupees, wanting 
his son; and the sahib he go so”—the ayah shrugged her thin 
shoulders and shook her head dolefully—‘‘ and the old man come 
very close, like this”—she thrust her face close to Anne’s who 
instinctively recoiled-—"‘ and say long curse on the sahib, Missie. 
Then the sahib he go away, and he ask the shikari what the old man 
say; but that one too much frightened, and he not telling him, 
Missie ; but afterwards he telling, when he was an old man and the 
sahib was dead.” 

Anne looked a little sceptical. ‘* What was the curse, and who 
did the stupid shikari tell in the end?” 

‘** Another sahib, who was friend to that one that was killed.” 

“And what was the curse ?” 

The ayah moved towards the wardrobe. 

‘“* Perhaps,” she said, ‘ the Colonel Sahib very angry if I telling 
Missie any more—only Missie will not go to-morrow ? ” 

Anne laughed. ‘‘ Your story is very interesting, but I am not 
superstitious; of course I shall go. It was dreadfully sad for the poor 
old man whose son was shot, but just as dreadful for my grandfather.” 

She spoke in the even, practical tones of the average hockey- 
plaving English girl, fresh out from school. The ayah looked at her 
curiously as she did up the fresh blue cotton. 

‘Many things in India no one understanding,” she remarked ; 
‘if I tell Missie that old man’s curse, she will not go; but perhaps 
then Colonel Sahib too angry, and ayah very frightened.” 
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Anne smiled. ‘ It seems to me you take after your mother’s 
brother, the shikari,” she remarked. 

The ayah wrung her hands. ‘“ Ai, that is true,” she murmured, 
as Anne disappeared from the room. 

In the big, many-windowed drawing-room Anne found her 
mother having tea with one of the men in her father’s. regiment, 
and she apologised for being so late as she shook hands with the 
latter. 

“ But it was not my fault,” she said; ‘‘my old ayah has been 
telling me a most weird story about my grandfather.” 

Anne’s mother raised her eyebrows. ‘* About your grandfather, 
my dear child, what can the ayah know about him ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Anne threw a piece of cake to a bull- 
terrier who, an ingratiating smile on his hideous face, sat watching 
her with beseeching eyes. “She does not want me to go out to 
Jim’s picnic to-morrow—something to do with a curse, only she is 
too afraid of father to tell me what it is.” 

Major Sykes looked up sharply. 

“Where is your cousin’s picnic ?” he enquired. 

“Out at Thumkor tank. Jim and Mr. Smith and 
Captain Dillon are going out early to shoot snipe, and mother 
and I and Mrs. Dillon are going out to breakfast with them. 
It will be awfully nice.” 

“Does the Colonel know you are going?” Major Sykes put 
his cup down untasted. 

“Oh, no; we only arranged it yesterday, and he went away 
three days ago, you know.” 

“Why did your cousin choose Thumkor ? ” 

“* Because there are so many birds there. It is by far the best 
place anywhere round, Mr. Smith says. There was no sense in 
waiting till father came back, because for some extraordinary reason 
he never shoots—hates it. Of course,” Anne continued, helping 
herself liberally to more cake, “we knew nothing about that being 
the place where Jim’s and my grandfather was unlucky enough to 
shoot that child. Perhaps you didn’t know about it ?” she inquired, 
hastily. 

** Yes, I did.” 

“But I didn’t,” broke in Mrs. Blair. “I don’t know what you 
are talking about, Anne.” 

Anne, nothing loth, plunged into the story as recounted by the 
ayah. ‘“ But, surely,” she concluded, “ you don’t call an unfortunate 
accident that happened about forty years ago sufficient reason for 
our giving up the picnic to-morrow ’’—she turned to her mother— 
“do you?” 
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**T don’t know. Of course, if I had known this before, I would 
not have allowed Jim to arrange the picnic there ; but as it is, really 
I don’t see that there is any absolute necessity to upset everyone’s 
plans ; and you all want to go.” 

Mrs. Blair was a charming woman, but a weak one, and for 
twenty years had had no opinions or ideas apart from her husband ; 
now, her husband not being at hand, she would do whatever her 
daughter and only child wanted—a fact of which Anne was well 
aware. Major Sykes was also aware of it, and gazed unhappily at 
his boots, racking his brain for some argument likely to have any 
weight with his Colonel’s very self-willed daughter. 

*Do you know, Miss Blair, I really wouldn’t go to-morrow ; 
I am certain the Colonel would not allow it if he were here; there 
are reasons against that place besides those your ayah spoke of.” 

“Do you mean the mysterious curse?” Anne enquired. 
“Surely you aren’t so superstitious as to be afraid of the forty- 
year-old curse of an old Indian peasant ? ” 

“My dear young lady, there are more things in heaven and 
earth, etc., as I daresay you learnt at school. Had I a curse 140 
years old behind me, I would treat it with immense respect, I assure 
you. India is a very wonderful country, and strange things happen 
here—things no one can explain; but they do happen.” 

‘** But what do you suppose will happen if we go ? ”’ Anne’s tone 
was impatient. ‘‘ You are as bad as the ayah.” 

“TI do not know and I cannot tell you; but I beg you most 
earnestly not to go, Mrs. Blair.” 

Major Sykes had risen and was ignoring Anne altogether now. 
Mrs. Blair’s soft, pretty face was troubled. 

“Tf you really think my husband would mind—but he has such 
a horror of people who change their minds and upset plans. I will 
explain it all to him when he comes back, Major Sykes, and tell 
him how hard you tried to prevent it.” This seemed a solution to 
her, and she looked less troubled. 

“Dear lady ”—Major Sykes played his last card—‘‘ why not 
postpone the little picnic till the Colonel’s return, then, if he raises 
no objection, Miss Anne here can call me the old fool she is now 
thinking me, and the deferred picnic will be all the more enjoyable.” 

“Unfortunately, Jim goes away next week for some ‘ course,’ ”’ 
Anne’s tones fell icily on Major Sykes’ hopes, “‘ so that would be no 
use at all.” 

Some hours later Major Sykes stood in a corner of the Club 
annexe ball-room, watching Anne and her cousin Jim romping gaily 
through a set of lancers. He was so occupied with his own gloomy 
thoughts that he did not notice the approach of another man till a 
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hand was laid on his shoulder and a voice said, ‘* Hullo, Sykes, you’re 
looking very thoughtful.” 

He turned to the newcomer with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Hutchinson, 
the very man I hoped I should come across to-night ; come outside 
and have a cigarette, I want to talk to you.” 

They turned to leave the room as the lancers came to an end 
and were caught in the stream of couples that poured into the wide 
lobby, eager to secure chairs outside, Anne and her cousin being 
immediately in front of them as they reached the verandah. 

The girl turned a laughing, flushed face over her shoulder. 
“We are going to-morrow all right, Major Sykes, in spite of you,” 
she called out, as she followed Jim’s tall figure down the steps to 
the garden. 

“Nice boy that,” remarked Colonel Hutchinson, looking after 
them ; “‘ thoroughly good fellow, brains too, and an uncommon fine 
shot ; irony of fate that, perhaps. I wonder sometimes if he knows 
anything about——” 

“ That’s what I want to talk about.” Major Sykes piloted the 
older man to a couple of chairs, placed discreetly in the shadow of a 
hibicius bush, and took out his cigarette case. “‘ Have one?” The 
two men smoked in silence for a few minutes. There was no moon, 
and the stars shone with that extraordinary brilliance peculiar to 
an Indian night, piercing the soft velvety darkness with a million 
points of light. 

An occasional laugh or the glow of a cigarette were all that 
proclaimed the presence of the various couples sitting out in the 
garden. Major Sykes broke the silence first. 

* Young Blair knows nothing about that extraordinary affair,” 
he said, answering the other man’s question of a few minutes before. 

“Are you sure ?—well, perhaps that’s as well; a thing like 
that would be very apt to get on a youngster’s nerves in this 
climate, and could do no good that I can see.”’ 

“ Possibly ; but he purposes going snipe-shooting at Thumkor 
tank to-morrow morning, and having his aunt and cousin out to 
breakfast there.” 

“Great Scott!” Colonel Hutchinson sat upright in his chair 
and stared at his companion. “Surely old Blair wouldn’t let—” 

“He is away till the end of the week.” There was 
another pause, then Colonel Hutchinson settled himself back 
in his chair. 

“Tve never gone in for any of this psychical business people 
talk so much about. I’m not cursed with a too vivid imagination, 
but nothing would induce me to go near that cursed tank if I were 
a Blair, and that breakfast must be stopped. As his uncle is away, 
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you must do it; you and I being the only other men in the place 
who know the story.” 

“That is just my difficulty. Blair told me when his wife and 
daughter first came out that he never wanted them to know any- 
thing about it; you know how the thing has tinged his whole life ; 
the fact of both him and his nephew being ordered here seemed to 
him the finger of fate pointing to the inevitable working out of that 
curse. You know what a fatalist he is. Well, imagine what an effect 
the knowledge would have on a woman like Mrs. Blair, or on any 
girl, though I must say that girl seems a singularly matter-of-fact 
practical young woman. Supposing they go to this place and nothing 
happens—I don’t like to take the responsibility of telling them, 
Hutchinson, frankly.” 

The older man grunted: ‘‘ No need to tell the women ; tell the 
boy. Ill tell him myself. Then, if he likes to be a young fool and 
go—well, that’s his affair; but from what I’ve seen of him, I don’t 
think he is a fool.” 

The two men rose and returned to the brilliantly-lighted Club- 
house. 

“ If I were Blair I should have chucked the service when I 
was sent here; don’t think I could have stuck it.” 

“Then you’d have admitted your absolute belief in the power 
of a curse called down by an old Madrasee half crazy with grief, 
you’d be an admitted fatalist, a tool in the hands of fate. I’m no 
fatalist, thank God, and I only wish Blair had not given up shooting 
when he did.” 

‘Yet you yourself are going to do your best to prevent the boy 
from tempting the fate you so despise.” 

The older man gave a short laugh. ‘Ah, well, I suppose I am 
illogical ; in any case, it is not for me to tempt fate, as you call it, 
for any man; let them do it themselves if they have the stomach 
for it.” 

They had re-entered the ball-room and saw Jim standing alone 
in a doorway. Colonel Hutchinson made for him at once. 

‘* Ah, Blair, I want to speak to you, if you can spare me a few 
minutes ; are you dancing this ? ” 

“No, six.” 

Jim wondered anxiously what crime he had committed, then 
decided his Colonel was not the man to draw attention to it at a 
dance, whatever it was, so followed him, merely wondering. Once 
outside, Colonel Hutchinson plunged at once into his story. 

‘“‘T hear you are going out after snipe to-morrow morning, and 
intend going to Thumkor tank ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 
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“Well, I’m going to tell you something I think you ought, 
under the circumstances, to know. If your uncle were here, he 
would undoubtedly tell you himself; as he is not, I am the only 
other man who can, except Major Sykes, and he won’t. You know, 
I suppose, how your grandfather met his death ? ” 

“It was an accident out shooting.” 

The boy spoke stiffly, and his Colonel realised the suspicion 
that had crossed his mind and hastened to allay it. 

“It was, my boy, it was a pure accident, but it coincided oddly 
with a sort of curse pronounced on him by an old Madrasee farmer 
whose only son he had shot by accident many years before——” 

‘“* My cousin was telling me about that just now,” broke in Jim 
—*‘ something her ayah had said ; but I told her to pay no attention 
to such bazaar talk.” 

“Ah! you said that; and how long have you been in this 
country ? Two years? You should have learnt by now that not ail 
the talk that reaches you via the bazaar is unworthy of attention. 
However, the story of the curse was not known till your grandfather 
was brought back, dead; then a shikari who was with him on the 
first occasion, when the boy was shot, came to me, a newly-joined 
subaltern—your grandfather was my Major—and told me of the 
curse he had been in too great a funk to tell anyone of at the time. 
It appeared that the old man, mad with grief at the death of his only 
son, and enraged at an offer of money as compensation from your 
grandfather—a most unusual husbandman to refuse rupees, I must 
say—cursed him heartily and elaborately, and said that not only 
should he, your grandfather, die from a shot as his son died, but it 
should be in that place; and that in each succeeding generation 
any member of the family who came to that place to shoot should 
be killed in the same way. Your grandfather came back years 
afterwards, a married man with three children at home in England, 
went shooting snipe at that tank, and was killed ; slipped, climbing 
up a steep bank, gun went off—he was always a careless fellow about 
carrying loaded guns out shooting—but there it was, he was killed 
in the same spot and in the same manner, as the old man said. Well, 
when it was too late, the shikari told me, choosing me, I suppose, 
because he knew I thought your grandfather the finest fellow in the 
world—in spite of his temper. I did not tell your grandmother—no 
use ; but when her two sons, your father and uncle, grew up, I told 
them. Probably if your father had lived to see you grow up, he 
would have told you; your aunt was never told. As you know, 
she married a man in the 20th Dragoons and came to India and died 
within six months——” 

* Yes, I know that——”’ 
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“But do you know how? No; at the same place and in the 
same manner. A party went snipe-shooting, the women went out 
to breakfast, she—your aunt—wandered away from the others—a 
stray shot—she was killed.” Colonel Hutchinson stopped and 
lighted a cigarette, the boy’s eyes mechanically followed a shooting 
star that made a sudden dive for the horizon, and his ears told him 
in the same way that the band inside the Club was playing the 
“Vision of Salome,” for which dance he was engaged to Anne ; 
then the voice at his side went on—‘‘I have never forgiven myself 
for not telling her, but we all acted as we thought for the best ; she 
was a nervous, highly-strung girl. Who would have thought the 
curse would include the women of the house ? But there it was 
the next generation, you see. Since then your uncle has not touched 
a gun—have you ever wondered why ? ” 

““T thought he was a bad shot, perhaps, sir—didn’t care for it, 
I mean.” 

The Colonel smiled grimly in the darkness—the conceit of youth, 
he thought, but said: ‘‘ No, he was the best shot I ever knew, I 
think.” 

There was another pause, broken by Jim. 

‘““T suppose you mean, sir, that the place where all these things 
happened is Thumkor tank ? ” - 

Ves,’’ 

“Tt looks almost like fate, doesn’t it, that Uncle James and I 
should both be stationed here ? ” 

Colonel Hutchinson turned on him sharply. “ Now, look here, 
Blair, none of your talk of ‘fate’ and ‘kismet’ and so on. I have 
told you this because you have a right to know ; but for the Lord’s 
sake don’t make a fool of yourself over it. If you go out to-morrow 
the chances are ten to one nothing will happen to you; at the same 
time, the least imaginative of men might reasonably prefer not to 
go shooting at a place where ig 

* Just so, sir, and for that reason I shall not go.” 

Colonel Hutchinson’s face cleared, but it was too dark for the 
boy to see that. 

“ That’s right,” he said, heartily, and held out his hand—“ that’s 
right ; I'll say good-night now, I don’t usually stay at these shows 
so late. No, thanks, I’Jl find my gharri in the drive, I expect ; you 
go and have a whisky and soda—good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir, and thank you very much for telling me. Oh, 
by the way, sir—my aunt’s name was Anne, too, wasn’t it ?” 

“Her name was Anne. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Good-night, sir.” 

Jim walked up and down for a few minutes, thinking over the 
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story he had just heard. Coincidence, of course, he reflected, but 
it would be hardly decent to go to the place under the circumstances 
—of course he could not—a pity, as it was the best snipe ground 
anywhere round. He did not think he would tell Anne about it, 
girls were inclined to take these things so seriously ; besides, she 
knew more than was necessary already. He could easily invent 
some excuse for putting off the picnic. With this object he returned 
to the Club, and Anne greeted him from a big chair as he reached 
the verandah. 

‘“* Well, I hope you’ve been long enough. What did he want ? ” 

“What did who want?” He pulled another chair alongside 
hers. 

“Colonel Hutchinson, of course. I saw him lead you off like a 
lamb—or is it ram ?—to the slaughter. What did he say?” 

‘Nothing much ; just talked.” 

Nonsense.’ Anne eyed her cousin scornfully. He sees you 
every day, it isn’t likely he’d go out of his way to talk to you here. 
I believe I know what he wanted you for—he wanted to prevent you 
going shooting to-morrow.” 

“You think yourself a very astute young woman.” Jim’s tone 
was cool, but he was not a little startled. 

“Oh no, I saw him and Major Sykes go out together and come 
back ages afterwards, and then Colonel Hutchinson made straight 
for you; well, I told you how Major Sykes had gone for me this 
afternoon, so I put two and two together.” 

*T see. Well, I am not going to tell you what the Colonel said, 
so you can go on doing addition sums if it amuses you; and, look 
here, I’m afraid our picnic to-morrow is off.” 

“Why?” Anne’s voice was indignant, and Jim hesitated a 
fraction of a second before replying. Then, “‘ Unexpectedly on 
duty,” he said. 

* Rot, and now I know what Colonel Hutchinson was talking 
about. You are a Simple Simon to think I would not add that little 
sum up right. I suppose he told you what the curse was. You 
might just as well tell me.” 

“T shall not.” 

“Then he did tell you.” 

“T never said so.” 

Anne laughed. ‘ We are quarrelling like two children ; is 1t 
because you are afraid of the curse that you won’t go to-morrow ? ” 

‘No, certainly not; but I don’t choose to let Aunt Eleanor 
and you go.” 

“You are very kind, but why not go alone ? ” 

Jim reflected. 
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“* Because I do not think it would be the sort of thing any fellow 
would like to do. There are reasons, you see, you know nothing about.” 

Anne smiled tauntingly. “I can guess: the curse said anyone 
who went to that lake would get shot, or something; or the old 
man’s nephews would carry on the feud ; something like that ; and 
you are afraid to go. I thought better of you, Jim.” 

“My dear Anne 

“Ob, I know; but you are a disappointment. I didn’t think 
you were a neurotic, hysterical sort of person to be put off with 
stories like that. What are you afraid of ?” 

“Tm not afraid, I tell you.” 

* All right, then ; prove it.” 

* Anne, you are very silly.” 

‘““T dare you to go.” 

Jim looked at his cousin’s fair, scornful face, and realised they 
were being far more childish than in their previous quarrel; he 
realised, too, that Anne was extremely pretty, and he hated that 
mocking light in her blue eyes. 

‘* All right, then ; Ill go, by myself though, and I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

The girl rose from her chair. 

“Not quite, you have spoilt my picnic—and I mean to find 
out what the curse is some day; but I’m glad you aren’t really 
afraid to face the shade of that poor old man, or whoever it is that 
walks that ground for our family.” 

Half-an-hour later Jim was back in his quarters, and for the 
first time in his life a feeling of awful physical fear gripped him ; 
he did not know what he was afraid of, but horribly afraid of some- 
thing he assuredly was. Nevertheless, he gave orders to his ‘‘ boy ” 
to call him at five, and for his trap to be round at 5-30, and went to 
bed for the intervening couple of hours. 

The next morning broke brilliantly, heralding a hot day, and 
Jim Blair started off behind his raking chestnut mare in high spirits. 
Of the overwhelming sensations of fear he had experienced so short 
a time before no trace remained. A feeling of anger lingered at the 
back of his mind against Anne for inciting him to do a thing so 
diametrically opposed to all his standards of “decency”; for the 
rest, he looked forward to good sport and a whole day away from 
the routine of Indian station life ; the morning was perfect, and he 
himself was feeling particularly “fit.” As his mare swung along 
the broad red road, past the stream of bullock-carts and pony 
‘“‘jutkas ” coming in to market, he whistled scftly to himself. That 


the tune he whistled was ** The Vision of Salome ” Jim was unaware. 
* * * * * 
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When Colonel Hutchinson heard that Jim had gone after all, 
which was not till he went to the mess for lunch, he was irritated 
with himself for his own concern and anxiety. He ate his lunch 
moodily, trying to banish from his mind a persistent recollection of 
that day—how. long ago it seemed !—when he, a young subaltern 
in the regiment he now commanded, had, with his brother officers, 
left his lunch at the sound of galloping hoofs across the mess com- 
pound—the old 111th Cavalry mess, that was now a mission school— 
and crowded into the porch round a white-faced man on a dripping 
pony, who told them in short, broken sentences that ‘ Blair was 
dead.”? Would it be like that again? What a fool he was! It was 
time he took leave home if he developed nerves like this. 

‘“* Boy, another whiskey-and-soda.”” And then he recalled that 
same evening, as he had sat with bowed head in his room, trying to 
realise that the funeral of the man he admired most in the world was to- 
morrow—to-morrow, the sudden appearance on his verandah of a 
shrunken, thin-legged figure in a dirty white turban and an old 
uniform coat, buttonless and badgeless, and the pouring forth of 
the long-suppressed story. How clearly he saw it all! The 
bare room, with the polo sticks and some of his own very indifferent 
sketches hanging on the wall, the reading lamp, turned too low and 
smelling vilely, a little cloud of moths hovering round it. He rose 
from the luncheon table abruptly ; he would go across to his bungalow 
and put in some work at the scheme he was drawing up for the coming 
manoeuvres, and then play some game—golf or tennis—till dinner— 
and young Blair’s return. Five o’clock, however, found him having 
tea in Mrs. Blair’s drawing-room. The thought had struck him that 
possibly Anne could explain the reason of her cousin’s sudden volte 
face. 

Anne explained at some length, and when she had finished 
Colonel Hutchinson sat regarding her in silence. She looked fresh 
and healthy in a very short skirt and big boots (she was going to play 
golf), and fed the bull-terrier with a strong brown hand. The man 
wondered dispassionately if she had a soul. 

**So you dared him to go,” he said at last, quietly. ‘“‘ Are you 
at all fond of your cousin ? ” 

The girl raised wide blue eyes from the dog to him. 

“Fond of him ? Of course Iam ; we’ve always been tremendous 
chums.” 

** Ah !—yet you were not afraid of what might happen to him ? ” 

“Good gracious, no, if you mean because of that tiresome 
curse! I’m not like cne of those early Victorian women who tried 
to keep their men folk in cotton wool all the time; the modern 
girl 
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Colonel Hutchinson got up. 

‘“ thinks differently,” he finished for her, “and you are, 
doubtless, a very modern woman. Good-bye—tell your mother I 
am sorry she was out.” 

He mounted his pony and rode off, overtaking Major Sykes as 
he cantered along the soft track at the side of the road. The two 
men rode back to the 111th mess together, discussing the coming 
polo tournament and the chances of their respective regimental 
teams. Colonel Hutchinson felt his sense of foreboding lifting ; it 
was a still, calm evening, the setting sun cast long purple shadows 
across the bare ‘‘maidan” and the red dusty road, along which 
passed a stream of buggies, dog-carts and victorias, their occupants 
going from polo, golf or cricket to the club, to look at the English 
papers before dinner. Overhead the crows, inky-black against a sky 
already glowing pink and saffron in the west, came noiselessly to 
roost in the gold-mohr trees by the church, and the little brown owls 
bundled softly about, calling to each other ; a note like a squeaking 
wheelbarrow. 

It both looked and felt very peaceful, and Colonel Hutchinson 
smiled at his own fears of the noon as they turned into the gateway 
of the mess ‘‘compound.” They dismounted under the big carriage 
porch, and Captain Dillon came forward across the verandah to 
meet them as they came up the steps. 

‘*T’m afraid, sir,” he said to Colonel Hutchinson, ‘ there has 
been an accident to young Blair. His syce came in about an hour 
ago almost incoherent from fright ; but, as far as we can make out, 
Blair was having a last shot by a clump of sugar-cane before coming 
back, when a cartridge exploded, and=-—’’ 

He paused and Major Sykes broke in: 

“Don’t say he is dead!” he exclaimed, hoarsely. 

The other man shook his head. 

‘* These natives are such liars, I sent out a doctor at once,” he 
went on, “and an ambulance, and Smith and Grahame have gone 
with it; they ought to be back in an hour.” 

A little group of men had joined them on the verandah by now, 
and the Colonel left it, walking with bent head across the sun-baked 
tennis-courts to his bungalow on the other side of the compound. 
He could hear the ambulance come in from there; besides—he 
knew what it would bring back. 


It was nearly midnight before the wagon came slowly down the 
drive, and they took from it the long, still figure that had that 
morning been Jim Blair. 


READY FOR THE START 


THROUGH THE HEART OF ENGLAND IN A 
CARAVAN 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


CONCERNING the delights and benefits of a caravan holiday there 
appears to be very little difference of opinion amongst the happy 
band of vanners who yearly take the road in caravans of various 
types, sizes, and degrees of convenience. Certainly, there are few 
more pleasant, picturesque, or interesting routes than through the 
centre of England, so famed in story and romance for beauty and 
historic interest. 

Nowadays to obtain a caravan is comparatively simple as 
compared with but a few years ago, when the amateur gipsy was 
sufficiently rare to excite a great, and sometimes undesirable, amount 
of notice in the villages through which he passed, and was liable to 
be treated by the real gipsies of the road with about the same amount 
‘of courtesy and consideration that an escaped canary is said to 
meet with at the hands—or rather the beaks and claws—of sparrows 
and other wild birds. 

But things have changed, and now there are several organisations 
willing to hire out or sell admirable vans at moderate prices. And 
if one is extraordinarily luxurious, and wishes to have one’s own 
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van, there are several firms of coach builders, and particularly van 
builders, who will submit specifications and estimates and build to 
order. 

We will imagine, however, that the readers of this present 
article who would a-caravanning go neither possess their own vans 
nor wish to purchase a van, but merely to hire one for a more or 
less lengthy holiday on the road. We will describe three types of 
van ; the second is that used by ourselves, and appearing in most 
of the pictures illustrating this article. The first is really a more 
or less genuine model of the ordinary gipsy one-horse van familiar 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS. WHICH WAY ? 


to all. It is built somewhat high, is very light, usually consists 
of one single compartment, the sleeping berths (two in number) 
being at the back end of the van arranged transversely and shut 
off in the daytime by curtains. The whole of the fore part of the 
interior is given over to the living accommodation, and generally 
contains one or more bunk-like seats, the cooking stove, and 
lockers for stowing provisions, clothing, and other necessary 
articles. In some vans there is only one broad seat, running the 
whole length of the living saloon on one side, the other side being 
given over to the cooking range, store cupboards, etc. A van 
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such as we have described, easily drawn by one good horse 
except up very steep hills, and suitable for four friends of either 
sex, or two men and two girls if extra sleeping accommodation in 
the form of a tent is carried, can usually be hired for from 30s. 
to {2 a week during the summer holiday season. 

The expenses of running such a caravan work out at about the 
same ratio as the larger type. Of course, there is only one horse, 
instead of two, but the general upkeep, fees for accommodation in 
fields, bridge tolls, and other incidentals, are practically the same 
as for the larger van. 

The second type of van, which is the one we ourselves favoured 
and found most convenient, is of a much more substantial 
construction, and is more like a railway saloon carriage as regards 
its outside appearance. It is built less high off the ground, is usually 
from seventeen to twenty feet in length, and needs two good horses 
to draw it. The interior arrangements were in our case as follows. 
Just inside the wide driving platform with its sheltered seats under 
the projecting hood of the van, capable of holding four or five people 
fairly comfortably, through sliding doors on the left-hand side was 
the cooking range—an exceedingly good pattern of a double lamp 
Rippingill oil-stove, with two small ovens of sufficient size for all 
normal cooking operations, and plenty of accommodation for pots 
on the top of the stove. Then came one of the windows of the van, 
in front of which was a sofa-berth extending to the bulkhead of the 
back sleeping compartment with its two comfortable beds arranged 
like steamer berths one above another, and shut off by a door. 
Above the sofa-berth were book shelves, hat racks, and racks for 
odds and ends. On the opposite side of the van, just inside the 
door, was a small wardrobe, at the bottom of which was a boot 
cupboard, next to which was a fixed writing slope with the under- 
neath part hidden by curtains, and fitted with narrow shelves on 
which odds and ends could be kept. Then came a long sofa-berth, 
of the same character as that on the opposite side of the van, with 
racks and shelves above. The hind part of the van was, as we have 
said, occupied by the sleeping berths proper; it also contained a 
fixed lavatory basin, and on the opposite side of the door a small 
but useful cupboard for hats and other articles. 

The saloon, fitted with an admirable type of folding table which 
could, however, be made absolutely rigid, afforded sleeping 
accommodation for two or three on a pinch (one on the floor between 
the other two berths) and at table a party of eight manage quite 
comfortably. As a matter of fact, the party consisted on the 
occasion of which we are writing of six—-three men and three girls, 
and a boy to look after the horses and do the rough cleaning work. 
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This number, of course, necessitated two of the party (a married 
couple) sleeping out at various lodgings and little wayside inns, 
sometimes entailing curious and amusing experiences; whilst the 
boy either accommodated himself in fine weather with a shakedown 
under the van, or got a bed out. 

The other type of van to which we have made reference needs 
very little description. It is what might be described as only for 
millionaires, and consists of a much bigger vehicle, luxuriously and 
even so elaborately fitted as to make caravanning rather a farce. 
We have seen one or two such vans on the road in our time, with 


A REST AT THE TOP OF THE HILL 


silver plate, liveried servants, fine china ornaments, silken curtains, 
and all the paraphernalia of a first-class hotel; but however 
‘* comfortable ” such a van may be, to our minds the holiday in it 
must have been robbed of half its charm and benefit. 

We will now suppose that a van of the second type, conveniently 
planned and not too luxurious, has been secured. The next thing 
to do will be to make up the party who are to go a-caravanning 
together. Let there be no mistake ; this is a very important matter. 
It is absolutely necessary for the success of the trip that the party 
should consist of congenial souls. Difficulties and little troubles are 
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bound to arise however carefully one’s arrangements may be planned, 
and it is these little ups and downs of caravan life that bring out 
the worst as well as perhaps the best qualities of those who go 
a-gipsying. Few people, we imagine, are foolish enough to think 
that in the comparatively confined area of even a good type caravan 
there is much room for difference of opinion in matters regarding 
the general conduct of the tour. Of course, each one is entitled to 
his or her own opinion, but unless each individual of the party is 
prepared to sink minor differences and do the best for all, what 
might be a pleasant holiday will very speedily be converted into 
an unpleasant one or worse. 

We will, however, suppose that the party consists of friends 
who know something of each other’s little failings and idiosyncrasies 
before the start. If they do not they will soon find them out on 
the road. A word to the ladies, should there be any. Even in the 
best arranged and best constructed van there is not much room for 
a plethora of hats and a wilderness of muslins. And to lumber the 
limited space with many hat boxes, and take up all the hanging 
accommodation by many frocks is only asking for trouble. The 
advice of a lady caravanner of some experience is not without interest 
and value. She says: “Take all the old and comfortable clothes 
that you possess, with one good afternoon frock, and if you are 
following a route which includes many large towns, and have any 
intention of attending evening entertainments, then an evening dress 
of a non-spoilable and non-crushable description is almost necessary. 
Let your skirts be short; long skirts are a perfect horror when 
caravanning, and have more than once led to serious tumbles and 
accidents. Clear of the ground all round, and one or two of just 
above ankle length for use when walking on wet or muddy days, 
should be the rule. Hats can generally be dispensed with except 
when passing through towns or paying calls, if such things should 
become obligatory. Therefore, my advice is to take one good hat, 
one other hat that gives no anxiety regarding the fate which may 
befall it, and for the rest one of the pretty motor bonnets or even 
linen cottage bonnets of the old type will fulfil everyone’s require- 
ments. Boots and shoes need not be one’s oldest, and as one 1s, 
if wise, going to wear shortened skirts smart shoes are a very 
desirable item of dress. But let them be easy in fit, and not absolutely 
new. New boots or shoes are an abomination if one has much walking 
to do, and most caravanners take a delight in tramping a considerable 
mileage every day alongside the van. A sunshade is quite desirable. 
A white linen one lined with green is the best of all. A mackintosh 
or a rainproof coat is a wonderful convenience for lady caravanners 
in our uncertain climate.” 
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With reference to taking or not taking a boy or other help. 
This should depend very largely on the number and capabilities of 
the party. There are several things that can be said both for and 
against a boy to look after the horses and do the extra rough work. 
He is always an added responsibility, if his services conduce some- 
what to additional comfort; and if cost be a consideration the 
expense can scarcely amount to less than 25s. a week. The type 
of boy to get will be one of about fourteen to sixteen, strong and 
healthy, and used to looking after horses. One advantage of having 
a boy is that he will help with the rough work of cleaning the van, 


A LONG PULL UP 


grooming the horses, turning them out at night, and will remain 
in charge of the van, when one camps or halts on open greens or other 
places to which the public have access, if the members of the party 
wish to leave it for a short time. 

But we will suppose that a boy is taken. And we will also 
suppose that there are at least a couple of ladies in the party. The 
best division of work will be for the ladies to undertake the keeping 
clean and in order the interior of the van; the cooking, and the 
catering for the party ; whilst the men on their part undertake the 
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cleaning and keeping in going order of the stove, the brushing of 
boots and knives, the washing of the van, the erection and striking 
of tent if carried, the fetching and carrying, and the marketing when 
necessary. Such a division of labour as we have suggested will be 
found to work admirably, and if carried out systematically will not 
amount to much for each individual during the day. 

We have often been asked by friends and correspondents whether 
caravanning is not an expensive way of taking a holiday, to which 
we have always replied that it is not exactly a cheap form of holiday- 
making if done in comfort, but that it is certainly not more expensive 
than spending a corresponding amount of time in a good-class hotel 
or lodgings at some watering-place or Continental resort. For it 
must be remembered that the cost of the caravan tour not only 
includes travelling, but also lodgment. Concerning what the total 
cost is per head per week we shall have something to say a little 
later. 

The question of horses is an important one. Two will be required 
for the kind of van that we ourselves used, and have been describing 
in detail. The most suitable type of horse for the purpose will be 
one coming between the light van horse and the heaviest type of 
carthorse. Omnibus horses, if sound, and one should always be 
certain on this point, make excellent animals for the purpose. One 
can sometimes hire from farmers horses used for ploughing which 
are quite good for one’s purpose. The cost will be anything from 
25s. to 35s. a week each, according to the district in which they are 
hired, and the demand and supply at the time one requires them. 
Their keep will cost from half-a-guinea to fifteen shillings per week 
each horse, according to the district through which one passes and 
the character of the road travelled, hilly and heavy roads 
necessitating, of course, better feeding. It should also be noted 
that economy in corn is not wise, if one wants to travel with a 
comparatively heavy load in comfort, and accomplish a good steady 
mileage each day. Of course, the cost of keep is frequently reduced 
when it is possible to turn the horses out at night, and it is always, 
in fact, better to do this than to stable them in fine weather. Horses 
taken off the grass, it is perhaps needless to say, are not really fit 
to be put into a heavy van and started off on a tour. But if this 
has to be done then they should go easy the first two or three days 
and be well fed, as otherwise they are sure to lose a good deal of 
flesh. 

Although nowadays it is much more easy to get good provisions 
even in the smallest villages than it was when the writer first went 
a-caravanning, it is a very good plan to lay in a small stock of the 
best kind of tinned fruits, meats, and such things, and a small supply 
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of the best brand of condensed milk for emergencies. On one or 
two occasions we have been glad, on reaching an obscure village 
where nothing decent in the way of provisions was to be had, that 
we had taken this precaution. 

The greatest care should be exercised with regard to the water used 
on these trips. A good-sized and efficient filter in the van is, of course, 
indispensable, but a filter cannot do everything. Water should be 
taken from an open spring in preference to a well, and the best of all 
is, of course, that drawn from some water main. Boiling all water 
used is an absolute preventative of harmful results, and where there 


A STOP FOR WATERING 


is the least suspicion of the water being bad that used for drinking 
should invariably be boiled. 

At the end of the article we have set out an account giving the 
reader some idea of the total cost of a tour such as we are describing. 
It is not therefore necessary to say here anything further on this 
particular point. 

The tour we have in mind started, under good conditions of 
weather, in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, to which place 
the van and horses had been sent a few days previously in charge 
of the boy and some members of the party. The route planned 
was through Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Oxford, Berkshire, 
along part of the Thames Valley, and into Hampshire back to the 
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New Forest district.. Scarcely a more picturesque and satisfactory 
tour could be chosen. The country, without being flat and in 
consequence monotonous, has few steep hills, and a variety of scenery 
we think unequalled by any other route of similar length. 

Of the pleasures of caravanning much has been written. It is 
not easy, indeed, to convey in print the charm of an early morning 
breakfast in the open air prior to the start ; the lunch by the wayside 
with the rest of an hour or two in the heat of the day, good alike 
for man and beast; afternoon tea taken either en route in the van 
itself or under some shady tree by the wayside; and the evening 


AFTERNOON TEA BY THE WAYSIDE 


meal, when the camp has been successfully pitched in some park, 
field, or failing that upon a village green, with the stars coming out 
ere one finishes, and the soft blue-grey twilight enveloping the land- 
scape and adding an element of romance and beauty to even the 
commonest of human things. These pleasures have to be experienced 
to be fully appreciated. Even washing-up seems to lose half its 
terrors and boredom when done in the open air, to the accompaniment 
of good-natured chaff and the fragrant scent of tobacco. 
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Very seldom indeed did we during our wanderings through the 
heart of England fail to find a good pitch at sundown or thereabouts. 
Sometimes it was in a gentleman’s park—and we were never refused 
admission when once our bona fides had been established ; at others 
a farmer’s field would serve; and again—but not often, for the 
experience is rather trying—a village green might prove the only 
suitable camping place, entailing the stabling of the horses, which 
it was evident missed their night in the open, and strongly preferred 
the “simple life.” 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS 


What struck us most of all was the great kindness of people 
who came to visit the van. On several occasions gifts of grapes, 
cucumbers, vegetables, eggs, butter, and beautiful flowers were 
found on the steps when the door was opened in_ the 
morning. Of visitors, especially when we drew into a park, we had 
many. Generally the house party would come down after dinner, 
and chatter round our fire after inspecting our perambulating home. 
We fancy from the admiration expressed that some at least were 
converted to caravanning as a means of spending a holiday. It was 
funny to hear young ladies in the most diaphanous of evening dresses 
express themselves enthusiastic and anxious to go a-gipsying. We 
imagined some of them would find even our comfortable method of 
caravanning rather trying to their exotic temperaments. 
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Sometimes as we halted of a late afternoon to make enquiries 
regarding the best pitch obtainable in that or a neighbouring village 
children would spring up in crowds from nowhere in particular, and 
regard us with open-eyed wonder. Occasionally some bigger girl or 
boy would be wiily-nilly pushed forward by his or her companions 
to enquire when the circus was coming, or whether we were going 
to have any singing, indicative on their part of a belief that we were 
advance agents for Lord George Sanger, or were people bent upon a 
mission. There was always disappointment when the information 
was given that there was no circus, so far as we knew, and that 
singing was “ off,” at least for that evening. 


AN IDEAL CAMPING SPOT 


The ideal camping place, of course, is where you have plenty of 
grass, water, shade, and neighbours who are willing to boil a kettle 
if necessary. Such a spot is illustrated in one of our pictures; it 
was one of the best we came across. 

Through the streets of bustling Birmingham to Coventry, with 
its quaint mingling of the medieval and the modern, with its 
“Peeping Tom,” and picturesque alms houses, and fine churches, 
is but a pleasant day’s journey. Thence we journeyed to Kenilworth, 
with its memories of Amy Robsart ; the wonderful revels given by 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, on the occasion of the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth; its seiges during the Civil War; and _ final 
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despoiling and destruction. Warwick, with its castle; St. Mary’s 
Church ; quaint hospital of the Earl of Leicester; and city gate, 
were well worth the day we spent. And we were fortunate in seeing 
the quaint ceremony of the distribution of the Charity Loaves in 
the Church of St. Mary. 

From Warwick to Stratford-on-Avon, through Shakespeare land, 
we found indeed a pleasant way: shady lanes, good roads, and fine 
weather all conducing to our enjoyment. A couple of days at 
Stratford, with visits to all the spots identified with Shakespeare, 
traditionally or otherwise ; and then onward again by way of pretty 


A TYPICAL WARWICKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Shipton-on-Stour, skirting the picturesque, tree-clad Edge Hills, to 
Moreton, and thence through Burford to historic Oxford. 

It was whilst near Moreton that we made the discovery of 
picturesque Little Worford Hall, which, alas! was then fast falling 
into decay. Situated three-quarters of a mile or so back from the 
main road, it is a wonderfully beautiful example of the old English 
timbered house, with a big hall in which were then hung family 
portraits, hunting trophies, and the saddle, bridle, pistols, and spurs 
of a former owner of the place who fought on the side of King Charles 
at Naseby and Edgehill. 
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At Oxford we paused for two or three days—a week would not 
have sufficed to exhaust its interest and picturesque charm. And 
then our way lay down the beautiful Valley of the Thames to 
Reading. Level roads, pretty scenery, and river life making the 
days bright and pleasant and full of change. 

Newbury, Kingsclere, and Basingstoke brought us southward 
and on our homeward way to the New Forest, taking en route historic 
Winchester, the only place, by the way, where two members of our 
party were refused lodging for the night at several cottages, because 


A WARWICKSHIRE COTTAGE 


they did not look respectable and had nothing but a paper parcel 
in their hands containing brush and comb and night attire! The 
proximity of the County Jail must, we think, have made people 
“extra pertickler,” as one buxom lady, whose red face almost 
illuminated the dusk, put it, and whose bare and brawny arms 
would have had some terrors, we fancy, for even a light-weight 
boxer. 
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Into the Forest, and our journey was practically at an end. 
Amid sylvan beauties, and a quietude almost eerie at times, we spent 
several days ere breaking the last camp, and housing the van for 
another year. 

Favoured by beautiful weather, such, indeed, as we have not 
had for the last three summers or so, we had _ travelled leisurely and 
healthfully through the heart of England ; learning much as we went 
of things concerning which most town dwellers would be ignorant ; 
breathing the fresh air; seeing things by day and night along the 


LITTLE WORFORD HALL 


highways and byways of entrancing interest ; meeting and conversing 
with quaint characters, real gipsies, fortune tellers, tramps, and 
vagabonds of all kinds, who left an impression on the mind of at 
least the writer of an astonishing knowledge of human nature, and 
an ability almost to live on occasion “on God’s fresh air, washed 
down by a drink of spring water.” 

We had pitched our nightly camp in turn on the outskirts of 
the great towns, in the forest of Arden, by the historic Avon, on 
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village greens, in picturesque parks such as Charlecote, by the 
silently-flowing Thames, in quaint Inn yards, when more extensive 
accommodation was not forthcoming, on the Berkshire Downs, on 
a Hampshire moorland with the heather blowing purple, and yellow 
patches of gorse scattered about in golden glory here and there ; 
and lastly, in the depths of the New Forest under the shadows of 
oaks which may have been growing when the fate of the French of 
the day was being settled at Crecy and Poitiers. 

Now for the less romantic side of caravanning—the cost. It 
worked out on this particular trip at about £10 12s. per person, or, 
say, {2 2s. a week. 


Hire of van (in our case the van was our own and not f s. 
hired), £3 3s. per week for five weeks 15 
Hire of horses (two), at 25s. per week 10 
Keep of two horses, at 12s. 6d. a week each 5 
Wages of boy, Ios. a week 10 
Sleeping accommodation for ditto, Is. a night 15 
Keep, say, 5s. a week 5 
Board of six persons, at Ios. a head 0) 
12 
Incidentals : shoeing of horses, extra help up steep hills, 
tips, renewing brake blocks, repairs to harness, hire of 
camping places, etc., say, £5 


We do not hesitate to say that the benefits derived were far in 
excess of any other kind of holiday that we have enjoyed, and our 
experience of travel and holiday-making is a wide one. 
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THE LOWLY POSITION OF ENGLISH ATHLETICS 


BY W. L. SINCLAIR 


THE Championship meeting of the Amateur Athletic Association is 
becoming more and more an international test of merit. From the 
results we are able to tell how we stand with the nations either by 
the actual competition or by careful contrast of the figures which 
represent pace or stamina, strength or saltatory skill. | The process 
of comparison after the events of last month had been decided at 
Stamford Bridge was less satisfactory than ever it has been. It 
was proved beyond all doubt that the deterioration of our athletes, 
which had been quite patent in the Olympiad three years before, 
had continued ; that the abilities of our men were, on the whole, 
insignificant was plainly to be seen. 

Colonial, Continental and American athletes took part in the 
sport ; among them they secured eight of the fourteen prizes. A 
Frenchman claimed that he had won the Hurdles, and if he were placed 
third by the judges it was significant that three of the timekeepers 
were emphatic in their declaration that Meunier and not P. R. O’R. 
Phillips had won the race, and that the time they had returned was 
that of the Gallic competitor and not that of the Cantab. Miiller, 
a German, was disqualified after he had covered a lap of the Two 
Miles Walk, but he held on his way undeterred and unsurpassed, 
and whatever his gait may have been in the first quarter of a mile, 
it was subsequently fair; and this is a man who, just as much as 
the Canadian, G. Goulding, the superior of both E. J. Webb and 
G. E. Larner, will require to be reckoned with in the future. I 
believe that Phillips, the Hurdles champion, is of Irish extraction. 
At that rate there were only two Englishmen, as such, who won 
championships—-H. V. L. Ross the Walk, and Reginald Noakes the 
Steeplechase. Irishmen (if Phillips is of their nationality), secured 
the honours of Hurdles, Long Jump and Weight-putting ; Douglas 
F. MacNicol, an Anglo-Scot, carried off the Mile. 

Never in the long history of the Championships have active 
representatives of the Amateur Athletic Association had such a 
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disastrous experience. Personally, however, I am surprised that our 
men performed so well as they did, for I cannot remember a time 
when the standard of our athletics was as low as it is at the present 
time. Since the Olympic Games, wherein, thanks to the excellence 
of swimmers and cyclists, boxers and wrestlers, rather than to the 
great virtue of the athletes, the United Kingdom managed to make 
quite a good show, the abilities of our track-runners have been 
deteriorating. There was a time when we smiled patronisingly 
at the efforts of Continental athletes to cope successfully with our 
men. We do not smile nowadays, rather do we envy such a jumper 
as R. Pasemann, the Berlin athlete; Hanns Braun, the Bavarian 
quarter-mile and half-mile runner; H. Kolehmainen, the Finnish 
stayer; Jean Bouin, whose military duties prevented him from 
meeting Kolehmainen and W. Scott in the Four Miles race, which the 
Frenchman might not have won; FE. Lunghi, the Italian, the world’s 
record holder at half-a-mile ; and P. Failliot, the French 400 metres 
expert, who is also one of the greatest wing three-quarter-backs 
playing the Rugby game. _ Against the well-trained runners and 
jumpers of Continental countries our young fellows appear insigni- 
ficant. Physical condition is not what it should be; real fitness is 
lacking. 

But not only are the Continental nations leaving us behind ; 
we have long been excelled by the athletes of the United States of 
America. There track athletics constitute one of the chief outdoor 
recreations of the people. The physical welfare of the schoolboy is 
keenly looked after; his aptitude for any special branch of 
sport is noted and gradually and carefully developed. Matches are 
decided between different schools, which in various districts meet 
in inter-scholastic tournaments, such as the school games of the 
Scottish Amateur Athletic Association were intended to be but have 
never quite been. The progress of the young American athlete does 
not end with his school days. If he can spare the time he joins a 
club, the coaches of which do all in their power further to extend 
his skill. If he proceeds to college he has even greater scope to 
improve his capacity, for athletic sports form just as important a part 
of the curriculum as Latin or Greek, and the value of outdoor sport 
is appreciated. Anthropometric charts and pulley-weight pedagogy 
are as greatly esteemed as the old authors or their expounders. The 
status of the trainer and his remuneration are just as high as those 
of the lecturers. Matches are decided with other university teams ; 
the colleges join in the great national Inter-collegiate championship 
meeting which ranks second only in importance to the gathering ot 
the Amateur Athletic Union. To win an Inter-collegiate race 
and to hold an Inter-collegiate record are indeed high honours. 
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The two qualities which mark American athletics are keenness 
and thoroughness. The boy, the youth, the man—each is inoculated 
with the desire to extract the best out of himself. If he has not 
become an A. F. Duffey, or a Barney Wefers, or a John Paul Jones, 
he has at least done his best to emulate these track heroes. ‘‘ A man 
can but do his best,” as Hubert said in his unequal test with 
Locksley in “Ivanhoe.” So much for zeal. The training of the 
man is thorough. At school, I have said, the athlete in embryo is 
closely watched ; at college his physical gifts are even more carefully 
scrutinised. If it be discovered that sprinting over 100 yards is 
likely to prove his forte, then he is set to sprint, and he does nothing 
else. If stamina is likely to be the feature of his track-work, then 
every facility is afforded him to develop staying power. And, 
similarly, with regard to jumping and hammer-throwing ; if a man 
is built to jump, he is trained to jump well; if he has the strength 
and the knack to hurl a hammer, he is encouraged to do so. This 
is where ‘anthropometric charts and pulley-weight pedagogy ” 
prove useful. It is no wonder, then, that as a result of coaching in 
school, college, and club, and as a consequence of the zeal and 
application of the athletes themselves, track-sports are of higher 
standard in the United States than they are in any other part of 
the world. 

Even in Canada the enthusiasm of the people and the all- 
round ability of the athletes are generally higher than they 
are in England; and Continental nations, adopting American 
ideas of training, are developing skill and pace. Specialisation is 
the secret of the measure of Teutonic success so far secured. The 
right man is set to train for the task which best suits him. Moreover, 
the German athletes are keen, and the amount of time spent over 
scientific training is enormous. R. Pasemann, who was second in 
the Long Jump and who won the High Jump and Pole Vault at 
Stamford Bridge, did not achieve his remarkable saltatory skill by 
haphazard preparation, but as the consequence of serious and 
sustained application. In Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, and in 
Finland, the love for track-athletics is growing deeper and deeper, 
and the result will be seen next year at Stockholm, where the 
Olympiad will be celebrated. 

What is being attempted in this country to keep pace with 
other nations? Just about as little as is possible. Nobody cares 
what is done in day schools ; apart from the spring sports, for which 
the training of the youths is of the weirdest description, the public 
schools take no interest in athletics. A boy may have shown some 
pace in the spring school sports. In the United States he would 
have been carefully noted, and he would have been encouraged to 
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develop it. Here, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that pace 
is never subsequently utilised save for the purpose of catching 
tramcars or trains. At the universities there may, now and again, 
be experienced, under the leadership of a keen president such as is 
Mr. P. J. Baker, of Cambridge, a little wave of enthusiasm. But 
the enthusiasm is restricted to the athletes themselves; the 
university authorities do not in the least concern themselves with 
it. Harvard and Yale have visited the Queen’s Club and have tested 
their merits with those of Oxford and Cambridge. How different 
was the preparation of the American and the English teams! No 
expense was spared on the former athletes; the outlay with regard 
to the home side was trivial and even that was grudged. By the 
minor universities track-athletics are more or less neglected. 
Nobody cares, and hundreds of young men, among whom runners 
or jumpers might be found, go idle. The clubs do what little they 
can to sustain interest in the sport. But they are not encouraged 
as they should be. How many, or rather how few, clubs employ 
trainers to look after their young athletes, to search carefully for a 
sprinter of promise, or to advise a staver of parts how best to 
increase his merits ? Moreover, the conditions under which the men 
compete are disgraceful. Should anybody think this article 
unduly pessimistic and its details exaggerated, let him visit the 
competitors’ tent at some popular sports meeting he may attend. 
He will be surprised at what he will behold. Nothing is done to 
improve the conditions, which no self-respecting young fellow can 
tolerate for long. 

The practice of Field Sports, such as Hammer-throwing and 
Jumping, is more or less neglected. Societies have been formed to 
develop those branches of sport, but their members are not 
encouraged, and but for the keenness of the Irish, Scots and ’Varsity 
competitors we should be in a very bad way. Once they led the 
world in the matter of Pole Jumping ; to-day our men have simply 
lost the art. The indifference of the athletic authorities is to blame. 
That and nothing else. No attempt is made to encourage speciali- 
sation among the competitors. The mile runner chases paper across 
field and furrow in the winter time ; he returns to the track in the 
spring and wonders before the season has gone far why he feels stale. 
There is nobody to watch him and tell him whether the long grinds 
of the winter time are for his welfare or to his disadvantage. Men 
sprint who might make good half-milers; others are engaged over 
intermediate distances who might train into first-class sprinters. 
Nobody cares to make the necessary examination. We are working 
away on old-fashioned lines, and all the while other nations, by 
reason of sensible research and successful experiment and serious 
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application, are leaving us far behind in the athletic struggle. It is 
significant that, calculating the sixteen events which form the 
annual athletic tests of the A.A.A., we now hold the records for only 
six (I am including the Steeplechase) ; the United States claim nine 
and Italy possesses one. Some day the walking records will go ; so may 
the four and the ten miles if young Kolehmainen and Bouin develop 
as they should do. Then we shall be left with P. O’Connor’s Long Jump 
record. That will stand for some time. 

An athletic revival is badly needed. It is all very well to sit 
in seeming complacency after the Championships have been decided 
and say how interesting these events have proved, how pleased we 
have been to welcome foreign competitors, and how we can, like 
good British sportsmen, accept defeat. But what is being done to 
avoid defeat for the future ? What is being done to re-establish 
the United Kingdom once more at the head of the athletic nations ? 
Nothing. In open competition with the world to-day it is not certain 
we should win any other event than the steeplechase ; our athletic 
eclipse is well-nigh complete. Nor is there any prospect of improve- 
ment, so that for athletic reformers who may arise there is exceed- 
ingly hard work, Much might be done by judicious cultivation of 
the youngsters, though this is a task which would require great 
judgment and careful treatment. The public schools, intermediate 
colleges, and universities might readily be influenced to do much 
more than they are doing, and clubs could be given more encourage- 
ment than is meantime being accorded them.  Inter-club, inter- 
county, inter-association and international competitions would do a 
great deal of good. The moment is meet for a great national effort 
to revive our athletics before their deterioration has become so great 
that recovery is impossible. 

For the meantime the amateur athletic camp is divided in itself. 
The dispute between the A.A.A. and the National Cyclists’ Union 
and the inception of the National Athletic Union is slowly but 
surely ruining sport, souring athletes, and driving from the meetings 
to other forms of recreation people who would keenly lend their 
support. In Ireland the community is similarly divided. Scots 
sports are not being supported as they used to be. The position is 
very dark, and the need for union and regeneration is obvious. 
Until the union which means in itself strength is agreed upon there 
is no hope for British athletics in open competition. Matters will 
probably become worse instead of better. 


GAME PROSPECTS FOR 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


TueE Editor of the Badminton Magazine has again kindly asked me 
to try my hand at prophesying as to the prospects for the coming 
game season, thus showing a trusting disposition which fills me 
with considerable satisfaction. 

It is by no means an easy task to estimate in July what the 
results will be in August, October and November, so many disasters 
may occur in the meantime to upset one’s calculations. Therefore, 
should these “advance notes” eventually turn out to be wide of 
the mark, I trust that the readers of the Badminion will think 
leniently of me. 

Of course, we all hope that 1911 will keep up its reputation of 
a record season in the game way, as it has so far done as regards 
weather for the Coronation and all the great state and_ social 
functions which will make this year a red letter one in our memories. 
Everyone will wish that His Majesty may enjoy a bumper week 
with the Duke of Devonshire at Bolton, if he snatches a brief holiday 
amidst his more than onerous duties before sailing for India. 

As regards the grouse, the foundations of a good season were 
well laid. In that last year was, generally speaking, a good one, 
the breeding stocks left were healthy and strong, the heather bloomed 
well, and the winter was not unduly prolonged. Of late years greater 
care has been taken of the welfare of the grouse, both as regards 
systematic heather burning, drainage of wet moors, water supply 
for dry stretches, and grit placed in heaps in those parts where 
before there was little or no natural supply. That this care has 
not been thrown away is evidenced by the almost total absence of 
disease ever since the Grouse Commission has been looking into the 
matter. 

Last season may be generally described as a very good one, 
especially in Scotland. At Moy, Mealmore, Cawdor, Glenfiddich, and 
many of the great moors in the north, most excellent sport was 
enjoyed. At Glenfiddich over 10,000 grouse were shot, and a very 
large stock left. 

Further south, in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, very good bags 
were also made; though on the Lammermoors, owing to the late 
cold snap and snow, the sport was not quite so good as usual. 
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On the border and in Yorkshire it was a fair season ; Wemmer- 
gill and Broomhead were not quite up to their very high average, 
but at Bolton the Duke of Devonshire’s party had a very good time. 
In almost every case good breeding stocks were left. 

It is very curious how on some moors grouse seem to move 
away and disappear for a time, turning up again later in the season. 
For instance, on Sir John Gladstone’s moors at Fasque, which are 
often very prolific, a season or two ago good sport was expected; 
but when the dogs worked the moor in August the great majority 
had vanished. Oddly enough, a certain moor a few miles away 
was crowded with grouse, and for that particular moor a phenomenal 
bag was made. Whether these were the Fasque birds or not it is, 
of course, impossible to say for certain, but it seems very likely to 
have been the case. 

A certain celebrated moor in Perthshire, of great extent and 
carrying in a good season no end of grouse, has at one end of the 
ground quite a small and apparently rocky moor which can be driven 
in one day ; this moor is like the “‘ widow’s cruse,” it yields a very 
good bag week after week throughout the season. The whole 
ground is covered with various berries, and there is no doubt that 
the grouse migrate to it from the larger neighbour—with disastrous 
results to themselves every week. 

Again, last year at Broomhead, Mr. Rimington Wilson’s well- 
known moor near Sheffield, the grouse did not show up in the 
numbers expected when the ground was driven over for the first 
shoot. Instead of three or four gigantic packs of over 1,000 birds 
each appearing in the first down wind drive, only one really large 
pack passed the line. The drivers said that a good many had broken 
out, but I know Mr. Rimington Wilson and his head keeper, Ward, 
were rather disappointed at the numbers seen both on that and the 
following day. The consequence was the moor was shot very lightly 
the second time over, when again no very great numbers were seen ; 
but quite late in the season Mr. Wilson told me that in some of the 
late drives he saw a really fine lot of birds, and he was quite happy 
about his stock ; and if he is satisfied on that head it means a first- 
rate stock indeed. 

Now, with regard to the coming season, one would be inclined 
to think that everything had been in favour of the grouse. The 
writer enjoyed a fortnight’s most excellent salmon fishing on the 
Dee at Glentauna in April, and at that time the grouse were in the 
midst of their nesting operations. The weather was perfect, and 
nothing could have looked healthier than the numerous grouse who 
came and looked on at our efforts to capture the salmon. 

What a splendid bird the cock grouse is in all the glory of his 
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mating plumage! and how they and their wives realise the true 
canons of sport, they evidently quite appreciated the fact that we 
knew it was their honeymoon time, and beyond a certain amount 
of interest in our proceedings they looked upon us as harmless 
visitors to their delightful country, and welcomed us in the most 
cheery and hospitable manner. 

On one occasion, when fishing in a pool full of enormous round 
stones, appropriately named ‘‘ The Cobbles,”’ through which the 
water ran swift and deep, the writer had the misfortune to slip 
and fall on that part ow le dos change de nom, as the French say, 
with some violence. A cheery sort of cackle for a moment annoyed 
me till I took in it was not the cynical humour of my ghillie, 
but only that of a fine old cock grouse who had been watching the 
sport from the top of the bank. 

All through April, May and June the weather has been 
magnificent, taking it all round; but there is just one fly in the 
amber: the hot weather came so early that in many cases the 
grouse began to sit on rather small clutches of eggs, and therefore 
we may find later on that, although a good year, it will not turn out 
to be an extraordinary one. At this early date—July 7th—the 
keepers themselves cannot tell for certain what the prospects are, 
as they cannot run the setters over the ground for another fortnight 
for fear of breaking up the later covies, the chicks of which would 
either be lost or injured if disturbed in their infancy. 

The following letters from friends and their keepers will give 
the best information available : 
Mr. J. Cobbold writes : ‘‘ I was up at Glenfiddich for two days, but, of course, 
at this early date you see nothing unless you stumble actually on to a covey ; 
but there is no doubt the birds laid fewer eggs than last year and did not hatch 


particularly well; they never do in very dry, hot weather. Altogether, I do not 
think it will be such a good year as last.” 


Further south, a friend from Southern Aberdeenshire writes: ‘‘ The weather 
has been all that could be desired. We had a cold snap in the middle of June, 
snow on the higher tops, and the potatoes blackened by frost in the valley ; but 
I don’t think it hurt the grouse much. It may have been too dry for badly-watered 
moors, but that does not apply to this district. We have been encroaching on the 
breeding stock for the last two or three seasons, which were cold and late on our 
high, exposed moors, so that I fear the covies are not numerous enough ; there are 
no signs of disease, and those lots I have seen are of fair size. On those moors that 
were well stocked I am sure it will be a good season.” 


Mr. Ward, head keeper to Mr. Rimington Wilson, at Broomhead, writes : 
‘“* As regards the prospects of the grouse season, up to the present we think it will 
be about an average season. They were late in starting to lay owing to cold weather 
in April, and then the hot weather in May made them start to sit before they had 
laid the average number of eggs; there were a lot of small nests, five or six ina 
nest. They have hatched well and have gone on all right since. The heather is 
looking well, but the bilberries have shrivelled.” 


The Mackintosh writes to me from Moy. He says: ‘‘ You ask about the 
grouse ; they would have been splendid in these parts—in fact, up to 1872 almost 
—but, as usual in these days, down came torrential rain on Saturday week last 
(z.e., about June 26th) which went on for twenty hours, and reports from the keepers 
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say that the broods must have suffered from it. It came on at night when they 
had ‘ jugged,’ and many on the bogs and flats must have been drowned. One 
cannot venture out among them yet to see exactly what has happened, but no doubt 
some will be left. They laid six to eight eggs in each nest and hatched well. If 
only as good as 1910 I shall be quite satisfied. Partridges are doing well so far.” 


Another friend writes from Ayrshire and says, so far as he can judge at 
present, he thinks it will be a fair average year. But, of course, he has not been 
able to go over the ground yet. He hears a report of disease on a part of one moor, 
but it is not quite certain whether it is disease or only the effects of a late frost. 


The above information from intelligent observers on the spot seems to 
indicate that those who do not expect too much will not be disappointed. And 
there is always the glorious uncertainty of certain stretches of moor having been 
exactly suited by the weather that has prevailed, and that on these chosen spots 
extra good sport may be enjoyed in August and September. 


With regard to partridge prospects it is too early to be able to say anything 
definite. In the Eastern Counties we have had just the right weather ; true there 
was one rather severe twelve-hour rainfall about June 22nd, but it was warm rain, 
and the nights have all been warm. Keepers generally tell me that, so far as they 
can judge at present, it promises to be a better season than we have had for four 
or five years. But it is a far cry to September and October, and disasters may 
yet occur. 


The moderate rain we have had, combined with hot sun and warm nights, 
is very favourable for the production of insect food, and this is a great point in 
favour of the young partridges. 


Pheasants, wild and hand reared, have done very well indeed throughout the 
country, so far as my information goes. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have received the following most excellent 
letter from Mr. A. Fairbairn, head keeper to Mr. George Baird, of Wellwood, in 
Ayrshire, which I think should be reproduced in full : 


‘‘T would have answered your enquiry about grouse sooner, but they have 
just come through a long spell of wet and windy weather—a time when young 
game are safer left undisturbed. We have had, on the whole, quite a favourable 
nesting season, although some early nests were swamped with heavy rain. The 
frost kept well away, and the hatching time was warm and congenial, if somewhat 
dry. From what I have seen from the beats that are almost free from worm trouble, 
I think the season will be a good one. The early covies are big and strong and of 
good average numbers, but taking them as a whole they are rather uneven as to 
age. The reason I would give for this is, that from the middle of March through 
nearly the whole of April, the weather was extremely backward, with cold north-east 
winds blowing most of the time. Some of the stronger hen grouse nested on 
sheltered ground at the usual time, whilst others waited for showery and milder 
weather. 


‘« The cold winds I refer to did some damage on exposed ground in keeping 
back the heather growth, and a rather serious mortality set in on bare ground, 
scarce of sheltering and food-supplying heather. A good many birds were picked 
up dead, the worm trouble having got the upper hand during stress of weather 
and shortage of food and shelter. 


Although it is nearly fourteen years since I first noticed blighted heather 
here, we have still too much of caterpillar-eaten heather about. I enclose you some 
samples eaten by the caterpillar of the beetle Lockmana Saturalis Thomson. The 
caterpillar is green and small and not easily seen unless closely looked for, and, 
as you will see, it eats out the buds of the heather shoots. This causes the shoots 
to become brown in colour, afterwards grey, and in many cases ending in the 
death of the plant. I contrive to burn the infested ground as early as possible in 
the autumn, or failing that in the spring, when countless caterpillars and adult 
beetles are destroyed on the spot, and the fire is allowed to spread over a fair 
margin of the heather to ensure the destruction of the advance guard. Wide areas 
of grass and young heather mixed are usually affected, and the trouble leaves the 
ground in an almost useless condition for grouse or sheep.” 


MISS CAMPBELL, PUTTING ON THE IITH GREEN AT PORTRUSH 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


WOMEN’S GOLF SEASON, 


BY MABEL E. STRINGER 


A RECORD of play—yes, but strenuous, serious play amounting in 
its earnestness to solemn business, such is women’s golf nowadays, 
very different from the golf some of the older players remember fifteen 
years ago, when those who now attract hundreds of spectators and 
rivet the attention of the whole sporting world by their slashing 
long game, their masterful use of the iron, their daring ventures on 
seemingly impossible carries were but babies in their nurseries or 
little pinafored school-girls in happy ignorance of the fascination of 
golf and all unwitting of the conspicuous part they were fated to 
play. 

The season just over, and indeed the last twelve months, have 
been momentous in the history of women’s golf; troublous times 
have been passed through, sensational ventures have been embarked 
upon, new schemes for the improvement and furtherance of the 
game have been initiated, some with marked, others with indifferent, 
success. There have been rifts which only time can bridge over, 
and the amount of play work has been enormous—unprecedented, 
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and of exceptional interest. Undoubtedly the great feature of the 
year has been the experiment of inter-sex contests. In October last 
the 72-hole match between Miss Cecil Leitch and Mr. Harold Hilton 
attracted the whole world of golf. Those who were able were 
spectators of the encounter at Walton Heath and Sunningdale ; 
those who could not look on found in every paper—monthly, weekly, 
daily, hourly, detailed description of this contest from which 
the young Silloth player emerged victorious, after a tremendous 
struggle of 71 holes, through the whole of which she was playing 


LADIES v. GENTLEMEN AT STOKE POGES. MISS LILY MOORE PUTTING 
ON THE I8TH GREEN 


(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


an uphill game, although in receipt of a half stroke from the now 
once more amateur champion, Mr. Hilton, her opponent. The 
outcome of this match was the team contest at Stoke Poges on 
27th April, when a very strong combination of twelve amateurs 
conceded a half, and won easily, over twelve lady players, who, it 
must be confessed, were not thoroughly representative of the full 
strength of their sex. The results were as appended. Eighteen 
holes were played in the morning and another eighteen in the after- 
noon, the match thus becoming as much a test of endurance as of 
skill. 
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Morning. 
LADIES. MEN. 
Miss Lily Moore Capt. C. K. Hutchison (1 up). 1 
Miss M. Neill-Fraser (I up) ... Mr. H. H. Hilton 
Mrs. F. W. Brown Mr. Bernard Darwin (1 up)... I 
Miss M. Harrison Mr. E. Martin-Smith (2 and 1) f 
Mrs. Durlacher Mr. A. V. Hambro, M.P. (3 & 2)1 
Miss H. Mather Mr. H. E. Taylor (4 and 3).. I 
Miss K. Stuart i Mr. R. Harris 4 
Miss L. Barry Mr. C. V. L. Hooman (5 and 4) 1 
Miss G. Ravenscroft (I up).... Mr. V. A. Pollock 
Miss D. Chambers Mr. H. D. Gillies (4 and 3)... I 
Miss V. Hezlet Mr. Horace Hutchinson (2 up) I 
Miss Heming Johnson Mr. V. C. Longstaffe (4 and 3) 1 
In the afternoon the order of the men’s team was changed, and 
the match resulted thus :-— 


LADIES. MEN. 


Miss L. Moore (2 and 1) Mr. H. H. Hilton 

Miss Neill-Fraser Capt. C. K. Hutchison (3 and 2) I 
Mrs. F. W. Brown Mr. E. Martin Smith (6 and 5) 1 
Miss M. Harrison Mr. Darwin (5 and 3) 

Mrs. Durlacher Mr. H. E. Taylor (6 and 4).... 1 
Miss Mather (2 and 1) Mr. A. V. Hambro 

Miss K. Stuart Mr. C. V. L. Hooman (4 and 3).. 1 
Miss Barry Mr. R. Harris (3 and 2) 

Miss Ravenscroft (3 and 2)... r Mr. H. D. Gillies 

Miss Chambers (2 and 1) Mr. V. Pollock 

Miss V. Hezlet (3 and 2) Mr. V. C. Longstaffe 

Miss Heming Johnson Mr. H. Hutchinson (5 and 4).. 1 


7 


In all probability this will become an annual event, but which- 
ever side achieves victory, nothing will be proved, for no device of 
handicapping will ever equalize the sexes at golf. The difference 
indisputably lies in the superior physical strength of the men, which 
gives them greater length and, what is more important, enables 
them to extricate themselves better from bunkers and heavy lies. 
So much for the great novelty of the season. 

The annuals all took place without any stirring or unusual 
incidents, except that with the exception of the finals of the Welsh 
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Championship and the big L. G. U. Meeting at Kings Norton, both 
of which were played in drenching rain, the whole season’s golf 
has taken place in brilliant weather which has naturally added 
enormously to the success and enjoyment of those participating. 
The Open Championship at Portrush early in May attracted 
nearly all the “greater lights,” and additional interest was given 
by the entry of Miss Dorothy Campbell, the undefeated champion 
of 1909, and holder of the triple titles of champion of the U.S.A., 
Canada and Scotland; and of players from the United States, 


MR. H. H. HILTON DRIVING FROM THE 2ND TEE AT STOKE POGES 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


British Columbia, Canada, and the New Zealand champion. 
Mrs. Ross, too, again appeared in the lists, but the once 
invincible Miss May Hezlet was not up to her past form, and was 
defeated in the first round. 

Two encounters in this tournament will always be remembered 
by those who were privileged to watch them—that between Miss 
Cecil Leitch and Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, and that in which Miss 
Dorothy Campbell dispossessed Miss Grant-Suttie of her title which 
she later on won for herself. It was very curious that the ladies 
opposed to each other in both of these matches played strikingly 
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similar golf, and that the play in the two matches was correspondingly 
dissimilar : the two first-named being brilliant, fearless golfers 
with the carelessness and inconsequence of youth; and the two 
last named, neither of them brilliant, but both perhaps the most 
finished lady golfers of to-day—a complete contrast, and, to the 
onlooker, most instructive and interesting. 

The finals witnessed the triumph of Miss Dorothy Campbell 
after a close match with the only surviving representative of the 
famous Hezlet family. A fortnight later Miss Mabel Harrison 


MRS. ROSS AND MISS CAMPBELL 


successfully defended her title in her native championship (Ireland) 
at the Island Malahide. 

In June the “ Scottish ” and “ Welsh ” took place simultaneously 
at St. Andrews and Porthcawl respectively. In the former, Miss 
E. Grant-Suttie had her revenge on Miss Campbell, and ultimately 
won her first Scottish Championship, defeating Miss Ida Kyle (the 
sister of the holder who could not defend) on the home green in the 
final. Miss Clay, a steady, consistent golfer came through in Wales, 


Miss Lloyd-Roberts (the holder) being knocked out in the first 
round. 
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The International Stroke Team Competition at Ranelagh 
resulted in a meritorious win for Scotland by one stroke, the teams 
and scores as below. 

April 25th. April 26th. 
Mrs. F. W. Brown.. 77 Mrs. Brown .... 75 
Miss Benton 79 Miss K. Stuart. 75 
Miss Maitland .... 80 Miss Benton .. 80 
Miss Neill-Fraser... 81 Miss Maitland. . 80 


317 310627 


“MISS D. CAMPBELL, WINNER OF LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT PORTRUSH 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


Ireland came next with a total of 313—315=628. England 
third with 316—-317—633, and Wales, much weakened by the 
absence of good players, last. 

The International matches for the much prized “ Miller” Shield 
took place as usual just before the championship. This year the 
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English team was carefully chosen by a Selection Committee, and 
much to the joy of the supporters of the “ Rose,” succeeded in 
winning the trophy by one match. It was touch and go, and all 
hinged on one match which was taken to the nineteenth green and 
won there by the English player. In 1902, at Deal, the last record of an 
English victory is engraved on the Shield, but maybe the spell is 
broken now. The names of the victorious team may perhaps interest 
their golfing descendants in years to come. Miss Bertha Thompson, 
Miss Cecil Leitch, Miss Ravenscroft, Miss Chambers, Mrs. Gavin, 
Miss Barry, Miss Heming Johnson, Miss E. Steel, Miss Helme. 


FINAL OF THE SCOTTISH CHAMPIONSHIP. MISS GRANT-SUTTIE AND 
MISS IDA KYLE 


Those who chose the team to represent Scotland undoubtedly 
made a fatal error in leaving out Miss Mather, who on her form at 
the time and on previous records most emphatically deserved a place. 

An interesting reminiscence of golf in gtr will be the match 
between a picked British team and players representing the 
United States, Canada, and other Colonies. Mrs. Martin (U.S.A.), 
Miss Harvey (Canada), Miss Nesbit (Canada), Miss Elkins (U.S.A.), 
Miss Collins (New Zealand), Miss Pooley (British Columbia), 
Mrs. Carrington-Smith (U.S.A.), Miss Fownes (U.S.A.), Mrs. Gilman- 
Brown (U.S.A.). 

The Ranelagh meeting passed off as usual most enjoyably, and 
was, as always, splendidly arranged and managed by Miss Pearson, 
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assisted by Mr. Neat. The best scratch score of the two days was 
returned by Mrs. Lionel Jackson, 72. Miss E. Bramwell’s fine 74 
earned her the handicap prize on the first day with a nett total 
of 68. Mrs. Horace Martin’s 77—8—69 won on the second day ; 
Mrs. Laidlay, Mrs. Brown and Miss K. Stuart all compiled 75 gross. 
There were ten entries for the ‘“ Pearson ” Cup, a club event which 
was won by Wimbledon, three of the four players being Scottish 
Internationals ! 


MISS LEITCH, WINNER OF THE STROKE COMPETITION AT PORTRUSH 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


146 players assembled for the Barnehurst meeting next day 
(27th April), when Mrs. Brown added another to her large array 
of scratch trophies, with a steady 8o. 

The number of open meetings this season has been quite up 
to the average, but there has been no marked run of success for any 
one player as in former years. The “fields” have been enormous, 
record entries having been received at all the meetings, and in some 
cases have had to be refused, the caddy supply being unequal to the 
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demand and even the May and June days not long enough to get 
the various competitions through. 

County golf, after months of weary dissension, is now in the 
capable hands of Mrs. Lewis Smith, who succeeded Miss M. E. Phillips 
in the office of Honorary Secretary. Cheshire is champion county, 
having won the title with a fine team of representatives at Hollinwell. 
The formation of an association called the National County Golf 
Alliance threatened for a short time to cause much unpleasantness 
and dissension in county golf, but with two exceptions the counties 
remained firm to the old allegiance, and county golf is if anything 
more prosperous and popular than ever. 


SCOTTISH CHAMPIONSHIP AT ST. ANDREWS 
The Ladies’ Golf Union has now a membership of 365 affiliated 
clubs, and others are awaiting election. The popularity of the game 
is amazing, and although the standard of play has not perceptibly 
gone up during the past year, there is undoubted and marked 
improvement in the average standard. The working machinery of 
the Union has undergone rigorous investigation of late. Sub- 
committees have been formed to deal with side issues ; rules have 
been carefully revised ; fresh blood has been introduced, for the 
rules and regulations which eighteen years ago were sufficient to 
meet all exigencies are now quite inadequate to cope with the 
enormous growth of women’s golf. Fortunately for the Union 
Miss Pearson still remains at her post of Honorary Secretary, keen, 
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watchtul, capable as ever, and in recognition of her invaluable 
services, members of the Union subscribed and presented her with 
a beautiful diamond-aqua-marine pendant, the presentation taking 
place during the championship week at Portrush. 

The death roll, which last year caused such irreparable gaps in 
the ranks of the Union, in the present season has been small; many 
of the prominent players have suffered bereavements, but the ranks 
themselves have mercifully not been thinned. It has, however, 


MRS. GAVIN AT PORTRUSH 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 
been somewhat difficult to recognise old golfers under new names, 
for there has been an epidemic of matrimony, and engagements have 
been numerous. 

Coronation year will ever be remembered among the most 
enjoyable and memorable in golfing annals, and though 1911 opened 
with a gloomy prospect, at the end of a brilliant, busy, exceptionally 
enjoyable season, there can certainly be only one summing up—success! 
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TIGHT PLACES.—STORMER, THE MAD TUSKER 


BY A BIG-GAME SHOOTER 


STORMER belonged to the Survey Department of the Government 
of India. He was a very fine, powerful elephant, but occasionally 
subject to fits of bad temper, and very dangerous when in those 
moods. Under ordinary circumstances he was quiet enough, and his 
immense strength enabled him to carry loads that an ordinary 
elephant could not have worked under at all. It happened that in 
1890 I was camped in Assam close to the party to which this 
elephant was attached, and while I was there he developed suddenly 
one of his savage fits. Luckily, he was chained up by one fore- 
foot at the time, the other end of the chain passing round the stem 
of a stout tree, or mischief might have resulted. For he made a 
sudden and quite unexpected dash at his mahout, who was piling 
green branches in front of him at the time, and the man only just 
escaped being knocked down. If he had been, he would most 
certainly have been killed. 

While the mahout went to report the fact that Stormer had 
got into one of his bad fits, the elephant began struggling violently, 
and after a time succeeded in breaking the heavy chain by which 
his forefoot was fastened, thus getting free. A part of the chain 
remained attached to the foot, and with this dangling loose and 
clanking as he moved, Stormer made off through the camp. Strange 
to say, he did not attempt to attack anyone else; but as it was 
known that when in one of his savage moods he would not let a 
man go near him, no attempt to re-capture him could then be made. 
The camp was situated close to a wide stretch of grass jungle, and 
into this the animal soon disappeared. 

As soon as the loss of the elephant was reported, the head of 
the Survey party sent word to the District Magistrate, and requested 
that he would be good enough to borrow a few large elephants from 
neighbouring landowners and have them sent to re-capture the 
runaway. Meantime, Stormer had perforce to be left to his own 
devices, and it was soon found that he had no intention of straying 
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far from the camp. But his presence in its neighbourhood proved 
most troublesome. The camp consisted entirely of grass huts, as 
is usual in Assam, and the elephant got into the habit of returning 
at night, and pushing his trunk through the grass sides or thatch 
of a hut, and feeling about inside for grain. Most of the Survey 
employés kept a certain amount of rice in their huts, this being 
their staple food. Stormer used to visit hut after hut until he 
succeeded in discovering a sack of rice. Then he would lift the 
sack outside, open it, and proceed to eat. The owner was usually 
too terrified to do anything, and of course the elephant paid no 
attention to any noise that might be made to fnghten him away, 
and no one would venture near enough to beat him. This had 
occurred several times, and the matter was getting serious, when it 
was reported to me, and I resolved to try if a charge of shot would 
have any effect in frightening the troublesome brute. So I gave 
orders that the next time Stormer appeared in the camp I was to 
be called. 

It happened a day or two afterwards that I had business at 
the headquarter station, some ten miles away, and returned after 
dinner to the camp. It was a bright, moonlight night, and as I rode 
up to my hut I saw a small crowd on the road, and some fifty yards 
off I saw Stormer standing by a hut and busy apparently eating. 
I was told that he had just dragged a bag of rice out of the hut and 
was finishing it. So, giving my pony to the groom, I went into my 
quarters and brought out my gun with a few cartridges loaded with 
No. 6 shot. In the meantime, the elephant having finished the grain, 
had come on to the road and was quietly moving towards my hut, 
clanking the broken chain as he went. The crowd had, of course, 
disappeared. I stood on the road and waited till the animal was 
some thirty yards off, and then fired a cartridge straight between 
his eyes. The huge elephant trumpeted loudly and instantly turned 
and started off in the direction of the jungle. Delighted at the 
result, I ran after him and fired three or four more shots, peppering 
him well all over his bulky body, till he disappeared into the 
neighbouring grass. 

That settled the business, and Stormer appeared no more in 
camp and no more rice was lost by the men. About a fortnight 
after this occurrence, I was returning to my quarters after an un- 
successful day spent in tracking a_ rhinoceros. It was about 
5 p.m., and I was sitting in the howdah, on a small female elephant, 
very tired with the day’s work. Two Assamese villagers who had 
taken me to the rhinerocos ground were with me, one sitting behind 
and the other standing on the elephant and holding on to the sides 
of the howdah. We had arrived at the edge of the long grass, and 
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had just got out on the edge of a bit of open swamp, which we 
proposed to skirt, when there was a rustle in the jungle behind 
and I was startled by loud exclamations from the two Assamese ; 
“The pagli hathi, the pagli hathi!” (the mad elephant). As I 
jumped up and looked round, one of the men flung himself off and 
made tracks immediately across the swamp. The other, shaking 
with fright, kept on saying ‘“‘ Bhor bhoy lage” (I am in great fear). 
About thirty yards off I saw Stormer bearing down on us. The 
mahout of my elephant immediately urged his beast on as fast as 
it could go, and the next moment it got into the swamp and stuck 
fast. I knew very well that Stormer, who was in the condition of 
sexual excitement known as “ must”? amongst elephants, when they 
always pommel and endeavour to knock down any female elephant 
that comes near them, would certainly charge into and upset us. I 
also knew that having my heavy rhinoceros rifle (an eight bore) 
in the howdah with me, I could probably stop him, when near 
enough, if he really meant mischief. But with the eight bore it was 
probable that I should injure him very severely, and as he was, after 
all, only a tame elephant, and would probably be caught again later 
on, I did not wish to maim or kill him. So I left my eight bore where 
it was and took up the twelve bore Paradox, in each barrel of which 
was a shot cartridge. 

All this flashed through my mind very fast, but Stormer was 
now within ten yards, and I was afraid if I aimed again between his 
eyes as I had done some nights before, I might blind him. So I 
fired up into the air with both barrels, and instantly changed to the 
eight bore, determined to let him have a couple of heavy balls if 
he attempted to attack. But there was no need to use the heavier 
weapon. The instant the big tusker heard the shots—reminded 
probably of the peppering he had got a fortnight before—he stopped 
dead and stood with his huge ears bent forward, looking at us. I 
stood watching him with my finger on the trigger of the eight, while 
the little elephant under me swayed and swung from side to side, 
endeavouring to free herself from the quagmire she was in. Then 
to the great relief of everyone, Stormer seemed to make up his 
mind that discretion was the better part of valour, and, turning 
slowly round, stalked sullenly away. My elephant succeeded soon 
after in getting out, and we went home much relieved at having 
got out of a nasty mess very luckily. The week after, the land- 
holders’ elephants arrived, and Stormer was caught by them and 
conducted back to camp. For years after, he continued to be one 
of the most useful elephants in the Survey Department, and I felt 
glad whenever I heard of him, that I had refrained from injuring 
him that evening when he cornered us by the Boglivari jheel. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE AEROPLANE, PAST, PRESENT AND FurtTurRE. By Claude 
Grahame-White and Harry Harper. With ninety-three 
illustrations. FLondon: T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 
IQII. (T5S.) 

Mr. Grahame-White has given the most practical proof of his 
ability to discuss the aeroplane—readers will perhaps remember 
that we published an article by him two months ago. Amongst his 
many successful flights was that which enabled him to win the 
Gordon-Bennett International Aviation Cup last year. One can 
hear what he has to say with implicit confidence; he may be a 
theorist, but he is also essentially a practical exponent of the new 
science. 

This book is one which should be preserved by all who are 
interested in the subject of flight—and it is difficult to imagine 
anyone who is not interested—because it traces the history of what 
is called “‘ aviation’ from the earliest times when it took effective 
shape to the present period, when so much has been done. In spite 
of achievement, however, the enthusiasts are by no means satisfied 
with what is so far accomplished. One of the chapters in this 
volume was written by the late Mr. Cecil S. Grace, whose precise 
fate is unknown, he having disappeared in a sea fog while flying 
back from Calais to Dover. Mr. Grace girded at the slowness with 
which flight was progressing. ‘“‘ Man is a blunderer at flying,” 
his chapter begins. ‘‘ What do I mean? I mean that in five years’ 
time the present day airmen will be regarded as clumsy fellows. 
Although we have progressed so far we have only the very vaguest 
notion of what can be done in the new element we are exploring.” 
Mr. Grace confessed that he was impatient with the manufacturers 
who appeared to be satisfied with what he called “the slowly 
flying machines” we have at present; and yet what is the 
slowness which seemed to Mr. Grace so unsatisfactory ? On the 
31st December last year M. Pierre-Marie flew 3124 miles in 6 hours 
7 minutes 74 seconds. This may not have satisfied the ambition 
of the unhappy airman who fell a victim to the fascination of flight, 
but who ten years back would have conceived the possibility of 
such a thing ? 

One of the longest chapters in the book 1s on “Aeroplane 
Fatalities.” The authors cannot, of course, ignore them, but they 
point out that whereas from September, 1908, to February. IgII, 
there were thirty-four fatal aeroplane accidents, in one year, IgIo, 
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ninety people were killed while mountaineering and eighty injured. 
Unhappily, since February there have been more aeroplane 
fatalities, but it may be admitted that considering the apparent 
risks, the tale of disaster is very much smaller than might have 
been expected. 

It is to be noted that most of the accidents have arisen from 
causes which were beyond the control of the airman, though this, 
of course, is no argument against the dangers of flight. Of these 
accidents eleven have been due to the breakage of some portion 
of the machine; and there can never come a time when material 
and workmanship will be so perfect as to prevent the possibility of 
mischief from this source. Eight more accidents are ascribed to 
“pilot’s loss of control,’ and if details were given it would 
probably appear that these may have been due in some degree 
to “the failure of controlling mechanism,” though to this last 
cause three fatalities are attributed. ‘“‘ Wind gusts” led to four 
more, and these can never be controllable, nor can the “‘failure of 
motor” nor the “ sudden illness of pilot while flying.” Four of the 
accidents were brought about by the machines while they were on 
the ground. The history of these is given, and surely the luck was 
cruelly bad, for when a man has landed he might reasonably 
assume that he was safe. 

M. Louis Blériot is one of the contributors, the theme allotted 
to him being “ Aeroplane Possibilities.”” He has been asked what 
real use the machines will ever be, and replies by another question : 
“Is it not of use for a man to be able to move absolutely as the 
crow flies from point to point, and at a higher speed than would 
be possible by any existing means of land or sea locomotion ? ” 
It is a mere incident that the tourist sees the beauties of nature 
from an entirely new and tremendously impressive point of view. 

“The Fascination of Flying” is treated by the authors, and 
Mr. Grahame-White dwells on the fact that few of those whom he 
has taken up with him have been able to describe their sensations 
in effective terms. On one occasion he carried a “ very distinguished 
person,” who was surrounded by newspaper reporters on his descent, 
anxious to put something special into their descriptive articles : 
* What does it feel like, Sir, really?” one of them asked. Slightly 
out of breath the distinguished person could only ejaculate, 
“ Ripping !”? There was not much to write down here, so another 
reporter tackled the hero of the flight with a similar query: ‘‘Glorious!”’ 
was all he could say, nor could the would-be chroniclers obtain any- 
thing more definite. Another of Mr. White’s companions was more 
descriptive : ‘* Well, if you want to know what it is really like being 
up there, the best thing I can liken it to is to sit on a blanc-mange.” 
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One does get a sort of an idea from that. A motoring friend gave 
what Mr. White considered a good reply: “It is very like moving 
in a fast car,” he said, “ with the important difference that you feel 
no road at all beneath you, and that, although you seem to be 
moving very quickly, you have no means of judging that you are, 
because the ground does not appear to be moving very quickly 
below you.” A Naval man stated that the sensation was “ Very 
like being on a fast torpedo boat destroyer moving ahead over a 
perfectly calm sea, and yet with a very slight swell on her every 
now and again.” Finally, a lady, who was asked to describe her 
sensations, answered: “It is like being suspended in something, 
you know. You feel all the time that there is something quite 
firm and solid beneath you, and yet there isn’t, of course. You 
get tiny little rocks to and fro every now and then. Otherwise it 
is just like sailing along on something quite smooth. And all the 
time you feel a steady wind blowing in your face, and the engine 
makes a big sort of hum that does not seem very loud, and yet it 
dins in your ears all the time.” 

The scandalous neglect of aeroplaning by the Government is 
bitterly condemned. But for the energy of private individuals 
foreign countries would be allowed to get immeasurably ahead. 


Our Horses: THEIR DISEASES AND TREATMENT. By G. S. Heatley, 
M.R.C.V.S.. London:  Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 1911. 
(2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Heatley states in his preface that since he began to practise 
in 1873 to the present day, always keeping three horses and some- 
times four, he has only had one fatality, and that was when a 
four-year-old got loose in the stable and broke the hind leg of one 
of his companions. The author thinks that having been so 
successful in his own case he may help others. We do not observe 
that he tells horse-owners anything new, but he tells them a 
number of things which are persistently ignored. Nearly thirty 
years have passed since the Badminton Library’s Volume on 
“Hunting ” was published. In it the late Duke of Beaufort, who 
really did know something about horses, dwelt on the mischief 
often incurred by washing horses’ legs in order to remove dirt, 
such washing being the frequent cause of cracked heels and mud 
fever, with consequent pain and lameness. The practice still 
continues in multitudinous stables, and Mr. Heatley once more 
protests against it. What he has to say about feeding horses is 
equally reasonable. He describes the various diseases from which 
horses are liable to suffer and prescribes for them, using plain 
language and avoiding those scientific terms which Veterinary 
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Surgeons sometimes employ for the purpose of exhibiting the 
scope of their learning, without regard to whether the ordinary 
reader is in the least able to understand them. 


ATLAS AND REVIEW OF BritisH Race Courses. By F. H. Bayles. 
London: Equitable Publishing Syndicate. Ig11. (2s. 6d.) 


In the course of a long experience of books on Sport we do not 
remember coming upon an author with such utter disregard for 
grammar and such an amazing habit of mixing up words into utterly 
incomprehensible sentences. One reads many of Mr. Bayles’ 
paragraphs over and over again, becoming more and more confused 
as to their meaning. Nevertheless, this is really a very useful book, 
because of the plans and details which it contains. One often visits 
a race course without gaining anything like an accurate idea of its 
peculiarities, which these plans enable one distinctly to realise. 


Going ABpouT THE CounTRY WitTH Your OPEN. By Owen 
Jones and Marcus Woodward. London: Pearson. IgITI. 


Mr. Owen Jones is a frequent contributor to these pages, and 
readers are aware of the exactness and comprehensiveness of his 
knowledge of woodcraft. This book is made up of random and 
disconnected gossip about the birds, beasts, trees, etc. of the 
country-side, and all the authors say is the result of keen 
observation and practical experience. It adds immensely to the 
pleasure of a country walk to know something of the fauna and 
flora, and a vast deal is to be learnt from the simple descriptions 
given in this little volume. One section, for instance, is headed 
‘“How to Know the Trees,” for every tree, it is observed, has its 
own distinctive peculiarity. We are told how to recognise the oak ; 
to notice the curious and beautiful curve of the chestnut; the 
symmetrical outline of the beech; the “ropey”’ branches of the 
ash; the strong main branches with their network of fine twigs 
which characterise the elm, and so on. A few pages on the training 
of dogs contains useful hints, and what the authors have to say 
about ‘“‘ Checkmating Rats ”’ would, if carefully observed, lead to the 
most desirable diminution in the numbers of these loathesome 
creatures. ‘‘If all the farmers of the country were to deal with 
the rats in their stacks by the method we have practised and now 
preach, the stock of rats in the country would be reduced each 
year by a half,” the authors are bold enough to say. For the method 
recommended we must refer readers to the volume. It is indeed 
amazing that rats should be tolerated as they are, seeing that they 
carry the plague, destroy food annually to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, devour eggs, and are indeed an unredeemed pest. 
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Of course, the fox is not neglected, and the authors note how 
rarely when going about the country anyone comes across one of 
these creatures. ‘“‘ You see a fox and the day is red-lettered : 
years afterwards you will remember the day and the time and the 
place. The remembrance stays in your mind as in the country- 
man’s lingers the memory of the day when he paid a visit to 
London. So rare a thing is it for anybody to see a fox in this 
country, save those who go out to find him.” We may incidentally 
remark that on various occasions we have come across foxes when 
covert-shooting. The present writer a few years ago, when the 
guest of Major John Edwards at Ogbourne, saw no fewer than six 
foxes emerge from the same covert; but in the ordinary way the 
authors are doubtless right, and an observant person might ride 
or walk about the country for weeks without ever seeing a fox. 

The rook is such a curious and interesting creature that we 
should like to have found more about him. No one has ever been 
able to explain why rooks choose certain plantations for their 
residence, and cannot by any means be persuaded to make their 
habitation elsewhere, in groups of trees which so far as mere man 
can understand are at least equally desirable. The authors declare 
that ‘‘ there is something unreasonable in the ways of rooks,”’ but 
it may be shrewdly suspected that they have reasons of their own 
for their proceedings. ‘‘ Why do rooks and some other birds, like 
starlings and house sparrows, return year after year to their old 
nests, patching them up, and adding to them each spring, while 
most birds, when their young ones have flown, desert their old 
nests for ever?” The authors ask the question, admitting their 
inability to answer it. For one thing, the rook’s nest is an ingenious 
and elaborate edifice, its foundation carefully cemented with mud 
or clay. Having made a good nest, perhaps the rooks have sufficient 
reason to avoid the trouble of making another; but matters such 
as this must remain speculative. One observant note of the authors 
is that ‘“‘ you will never see a wild creature that is dirty unless 
suffering from injury or illness.” There is much to be learnt from 
this little volume. 


Deck AND Home By John S. MacDonald. London: 
Routledge & Sons. IgII. (Is.) 


The ardent golfer who has to cross the sea may enjoy himself 
by playing the nearest possible approach to his favourite game if 
he studies this handbook. It need hardly be said that Captains of 
liners do not allow holes to be made in their decks, but the ingenious 
inventor of deck golf provides substitutes for holes. The golf balls 
are sliding discs, and the set includes bunkers, ditches, hazards, etc. 
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The shooting season is now at hand and those who want to get their eyes in by means of 
a little practice may have their attention directed to the London Sporting Park, under the charge 
of the Messrs. Watts, at Hendon, near Willesden Green Station. When it is said that the Park 
has been visited by King George V., H.M. the King of Spain, and other Royalties, it will be 
understood that it is not an ordinary establishment. 

Buxton is not likely to lack support, especially among those who have experienced the 
benefit of its waters. Thes2 are no modern discovery, for it is on record that Mary Queen of 
Scots visited the town to drink the waters on no fewer than four occasions. In every 
respect Buxton has progressed with the age. For the Golf Links it is claimed that they are 
among the best in England, and all sorts of entertainments are provided for visitors. Needless 
to say, the scenery of the Peak district is unsurpassed for beauty and magnificence. 

Holiday makers who desire to ramble farther afield, to follow the King’s example and visit 
Ireland, would do well to communicate with the Midland Great Western Railway, Broadstone 
Station, Dublin, or, incidentally, with the Hotel at the Recess, Connemara, on the shore of the 
Glendalough Lake. This is an excellent centre from which some of the most enchanting scenery 
in Ireland may be viewed. One of the advantages at the disposal of those visiting the Hotel is 
free brown and sea trout fishing in several lakes within easy reach. 

While on the subject of holiday making, Droitwich must not be forgotten. The Brine Baths 
here used to be chiefly known for their beneficial effect on gout and rheumatism, but it is claimed 
for them that they are no less efficacious for nervous complaints. The new St. Andrews Baths 
were built in 1887. An illustrated pamphlet may be obtained on application to Mr. J. H. Hollyer, 
the Corbett Estate O:fice, Droitwich. 

Students of Horticulture may obtain instruction from Miss May Crooke, the Devonshire 
School of Gardening, Ivybridge, South Devon ; and Miss Crooke is, moreover, at the head of 
the Ladies’ Residential Club in the same town. Ivybridge is only four hours from London, 
amidst characteristic Devonshire scenery, and everything is done to make residence at the 
Club agreeable. 

Many persons interested in aviation do not know where and how to gain a knowledge of 
the science. The British and Colonial Aeroplane Co. Ltd., of Clare Street House, Bristol, have 
flying schools on Salisbury Plain and at Brooklands, and produce to order ‘‘ Bristol’? Aeroplanes, 
British built. The company are contractors to the British and Russian Armies. 

The most novel and effective gardening implements, including many which we are tolerably 
confident the average gardener has never seen, may be obtained from the Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Ye Olde Moot Hall, Irongate, Derby, who direct special attention to their standard Tree 
Pruners. The Company are also patentees of the ‘‘ Baldwin’’ Umbrella and Sunshade Holder, 
which affords anyone who is driving absolute freedom for the hands. 

Among the Nitro Powders which have been introduced during the last few years, ‘‘ Henrite,” 
manufactured by Henrite Explosives Ltd., at Dartford (London offices, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
I:.C.) takes high rank. It is much used in Pigeon Shooting Competitions, and was employed by 
the winner of the Clay Bird Championship Cup last year. Henrite is unaffected by temperature, 
a fact which doubtless accounts for its popularity abroad. 

One of the drawbacks to golf is that many players blister their hands more or less 
severely. This, of course, is fatal to success, and ‘‘ Gripolin’”’ is an article which has been 
manufactured by the Gripolia Co., 16, South Castle Street, Liverpool, to prevent blisters. When 
it is stated that ‘‘ Gripolin’’ is used by Mr. John Ball, the amateur champion, and other 
prominent players, it will be understood that the preparation is worth a trial. 

The circumstance that an article is used by the King may be accepted as going far to prove 
that it is the best of its kind. This is the case with Thomas & Co.’s ‘‘ Ridoweed,’’ which is 
employed as a weed killer at Sandringham and Windsor as well as at a number of public parks 
throughout the country. Another of Messrs. Thomas & Co.’s manufactures is ‘‘ Smearoleum,”’ 
which is used to prevent the ‘“ barking’’ of forest, fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs 
by rabbits, ground game and other rodents. The company’s business at Ceres Works, Liverpool, 
has been established more than half a century. 

The prophecy that electric light would entirely supersede gas has not by any means been 
fulfilled. For one reason or another many persons prefer the older illuminant, and the most 
favourable accounts are heard of the Premier Air Gas System, British throughout, which can 
be installed by the Premier Lighting and Engineering Co. Ltd., of Louth, Lincs., and 17, Sicilian 
Avenue, London, W.C. It is claimed that this has distinct advantages over other Air-gas plants. 

Four tins of Weed Killer Powder, procured from Messrs. Mark Smith Ltd., of Louth, Lincs., 
will make a hundred gallons of mixture warranted to destroy all the weeds that are touched by 
it. Four gallons of Liquid Weed Killer will also make a hundred gallons with the added water. 

One of the expenses of estate management arises from the rotting of wood and rusting of 
iron. Properly painted with Titanic Paint, procured from the Titanic Paint Co., Birmingham, 
wood and iron resist all decomposing action. One application will last for ten years. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THe Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects ; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the 
October issue. 

THE JUNE COMPETITION. 

The prize in the June competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom, two guineas ; 
Mr. Francis White, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A.; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
Tonbridge ; Mr. J. G. Crace, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.T.B. No. 105, 
Devonport; Major S. A. Cooke, 38th C.I. Horse, Agar, Malwa, 
Central India; Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent ; 
Mr. G. Hennessy, Royal Irish Fusiliers, Quetta, Baluchistan ; 
Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; and Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, 
Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham. 
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THE FINISH OF THE ROYAL STAKES, EPSOM, JUNE IST, IQII 
PRINCE SAN, IST THE TOWER, 2ND POOR BOY, 3RD 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


G. A, CHISHOLM OF YALE WINNING THE HIGH HURDLES IN THE YALE-HARVARD 
MiETING, AT NEW HAVEN, CONN., MAY I[3TH, IQII 


Photograph by Mr. Francis White, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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THE WATER JUMP AT ERIDGE 


Phetograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE FINISH OF THE WHALERS’ RACE, SIXTH FLOTILLA REGATTA, DEVONPORT 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. Crace, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.T.B. No. 105. Devonport 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


TORBAY SAILING CLUB—RACE FOR CRUISERS OVER FOUR TONS, STARTING OFF 
PAIGNTON PIER 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 


ROYAL ARTILLERY SPORTS, SHEERNESS—- PUTTING THE SHOT 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE IST. ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT TUG O’ WAR TEAM, WINNERS OF THE RAWAL 
PINDI DIVISION 
Photograph by Mr. Alan S. C. Rogers, 2nd. Lieutenant, Attd. 1st Royal Susser 
Regiment, Rawal Pindi, Punjab, India 


ROYAL HARWICH YACHT CLUB REGATTA, MAY IQII, IQ METRE YACHTS RACING 
OFF HARWICH 


Photograph by Mr. Irving Deater, Felixstowe 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PACE AND ACTION 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 


BABY ELEPHANT, SIX HOURS OLD, BORN IN CAPTIVITY IN ASSAM 
Photograph by Mv. R. Coates, Sheriff Hutton Park, York 
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THE HALF-MILE RACE FOR HIGH ORDINARY BICYCLES AT DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


R. N. SPORTS, MALTA, MAY IQII, THE OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. T. M. Salmond, H.M. Dockyard, Malta 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE FINISH FOR THE CORONATION CUP, EPSOM, JUNE IST, IQII 
LEMBERG, IST SWYNFORD, 2ND BACHELOR’S DOUBLE, 3RD 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


GOAT CUTTING—A REGULAR EXERCISE IN INDIAN NATIVE CAVALRY REGIMENTS 
WITH A SHARP SWORD AND A LEVEL EDGE IT IS POSSIBLE TO CUT A GOAT IN HALF 
AT ONE BLOW 


Photograph by Major S. A. Cooke, 38th C. I. Horse, Agar, Malwa, Central India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THAMES AND MEDWAY BARGE RACE FROM ROCHESTER TO MOUSE LIGHTSHIP AND 
BACK. DISTANCE ABOUT 45 MILES. FIRST BARGE HOME, OPPOSITE ROYAL 
CORINTHIAN Y.C., PORT VICTORIA 


Photograph by Mr. J. W. Fletcher, Lieutenant, R.E., Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 


WESTERHAM HILL HORSE SHOW,IQII—ONE OF THE PRIZE WINNERS 


Photograph by Miss Owen, the Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 
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CAMEL RACE AT THE QUETTA ASSAULT-AT-ARMS, IQII 
Photograph by Mr. G. Hennessy, Royal Ivish Fusiliers, Quetta, Baluchistan 


ALFRISTON CROSS COUNTRY FOOT RACES, JUNE 8TH, IQ1I—THE RACE FOR “ THE 
LADS’ CUP’’ PRESENTED BY LORD MICHELHAM, COMPETED FOR BY THE 
STABLE LADS OF THE DISTRICT 


Protograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS AFTER A MEET AT RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 


WOODCOCK ON NEST 
Photograph by Mr. George G. McCready, Hillsboro’, Co. Down 
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LOXWOOD CATTLE SHOW, COMPETITOR IN HUNTER CLASS JUMPING HURDLE 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 


DEER STALKING IN THE WAIRARAPA, NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Miss W. B. R. Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, New Zealand 
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Knowledge of Inestimable Value. 
SCIENCE AGAINST BRUTE FORCE. 


Learn the art of-Self-defence by a new and novel 
scientific method, whereby the weakest man or 
woman can more than hold their own against a 
bully or criminal. Taught by OZAKA, the inventor 
and teacher (an Englishman). 


Terms, £3 3s. for the course of twelve lessons. 


Physical Curative Treatment for Obesity, Liver 
Troubles, Insomnia, Spinal Curvatures, and 
general Medical Exercises, 


Electric Massage. Special attention given to athletes. 
SPECIAL CURATIVE TREATMENT. 
Special Classes for Ladies—MONDAYS & THURSDAYS. 


Ozaka’s School of Self-Defence, 


No. 9, St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road. 


Near Leicester Square Tube Station. Next door Wyndham’s Theatre. 


EARDER & SON,||| YACHTS & MOTOR BOATS. 


i 750 Ton Steam Yacht for Sale, magnificent crait, all 
Fishing Gackle Manufacturers, latest improvements, large accommodation, low price. 
tablished moderate’ price for quick purchase. 

1770. PLYMOUTH. 20 Ton (about) Schooner Yacht for Sale, very handy and 
commodious craft, provision for motor, in first-class 
condition, low price. 


Auxiliary Motor Lugger for Sale, 15 Tons (about), splendid 


) T T E R T R A W & S Sea Boat, really good accommodation, price £650. 
(THE ORIGINAL MAKE), THE CITY YACHT AGENCY, 


: 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
rammels, Prawn and Shrimp Nets, &c. 2 LONDON, E.C. 


ba and River Tackle a speciality. Catalogue Yachts, Motor Boats, and Craft of all descriptions 

designed and built. Speciality—Sea-going Motor Cruisers. 
hnd Guide to Sea and River Fishing Gratis. Large selection of Motor Boats for Sale, and Yachts for 
Sale and Charter. For full particulars, as above. 


& A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
4 Bound Polume of 


For all Advertisements and g 
™ Badminton Magazine 


the insertion of Bills in this 
Of Sports and Pastimes. 


Magazine, please address com- 
Vol. XXXII., January to June, 1911. 
Price 7/6 net. 


m2nt Manager, BADMINTON 4 
: Covers for Binding can be obtained through 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence 


MELOX MARVELS 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. By Special Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KINC 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 


IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 
192, LANCASTER ROAD, NORTH KENSINGTON, W. 


Bankers - LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, Notting Hill, W. 


Miss SMALLWooD, Hon. Sec. of above Society, will be grateful for DONATIONS for one 
of her ladies who has been ordered entire rest for a year, with expensive invalid diet. She 


is suffering from ulceration, and is entirely without means of support. Smallest sums 
thankfully received. Mention Badminton Magazine. 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, 


The oldest-established and most extensive firm of Turf Commission Agents 
in the world. 


ST. LEGER. CESAREWITCH. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, &c. 


Double and Treble Events. No Commission. 


Our “‘ TERMS AND RULES,” containing Telegraphic Codes, &c., also ‘‘ The Continental Sportsman,” 
FREE on receipt of Postcard. 


Att Lerrers To BE ADDRESSED—TOPPING & SPINDLER, Lucerne, Switzerland. 


Postage, 24d.; Postcards, 1d. 


ALL 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


AS ENCLAND’S 


to all 


LEATHER TRADES 
1892 


TRAOES 
1892 


Leading Regiments 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PusLisueD sy E. Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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